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Notes. 
“OF THAT ILK”: HUNTERSTOUN. 

In a note enunciating some curious views 
which came under our observation recently, this 
is said to be an ancient and noble title, and 
peculiar to the ‘Scots; and to denote, not the 
gentleman alone, but also “the chief of all the 
clan of his own surname.” It is added, that it 
does not necessarily or essentially refer to the 
estate, because many chiefs parted with their 
original estates, and afterwards used that title long 
—as for example, Porterfield, Ralstoun, White- 
furd, &c. of that ilk. This title gives, as it is 
further stated, the party entitled to use it the 
right of supporters in his armorial arms, and is 
characterised as “a nobility really patriarchal, 
venerable, and ancient.” It is also said, that the 
King of Great Britain at one time offered a title 
of nobility to the chief of the Grants, who de- 
clined to receive it; asking, as showing a reason 
for his refusal, “And wha would be the Laird of 
Grant?” in the event of his acceptance. Dr. John- 
son, in his Tour to the Hebrides in 1773, mentions 
that the chief of a clan is addressed by his name 
simply, as the Laird of Dunvegan, who was called 
“Macleod”; while other gentlemen of the same 
surname and family were designated by the names 
of their estates or residences, as Raasa and Tal- 
isker. It is also mentioned regarding the Laird 
of Macfarlane, the antiquary and genealogist, that 
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when called “Mr. Macfarlane,” he considered 
himself disrespectfully referred to: ‘Mr. Mac- 
farlane (said he) may be applied to many; but I, 
and I only, am Macfarlane.” ‘ Dunlop of that 
ilk,” as the writer adds, “or The Dunlop, are of 
the same import.” (Note toa History of the 
Counties of Ayr and Wigton, by James Paterson, 
1866, vol. iii. p. 131, Cuninghame.) 

The same note mentions that this title “ has 
never been hitherto defined well”; and the first 
query we would humbly put, is—Is this title here 
truly well, or correctly defined? The second is, 
and it is more special: Has Dunlop of Dunlop, or 
* of that ilk,” or, as Latinised by De eodem (loco), 
had quite the same meaning attached to it as 
“Dunlop,” or “The Dunlop,” in t times? 
These queries will, no doubt, be readily answered 
by some of your learned antiquarian contributors 
under whose notice the subject has come. 

One may be made to understand how “The 
Dunlop” should denote the chief of a family or 
clan, in the same way as, The Macfarlane, The 
Macintosh, The Chisholm, The Macpherson, &c., 
do; but there is more doubt surely, whether “ of 
that ilk” (dk referring to a place, land, or an 
estate, of the same name as the owner,) ever did 
properly and certainly import chieftainship. At 
the same time, it may be doubtful whether the 
person in full right of the lands, say of Dunlop, 
although of the name of Dunlop, yet not being 
the representative of the ancient family, taking 
their name originally from these lands, could be 
| properly designed “of that ilk,” although vir- 
| tually or legally the Laird. 

We are told that some of the old Scottish 
lairds (domini or barones) were wont to subscribe 
even legal documents by writing their Christian 
name, and that of their estate, only; as Robert 
Huntar of Huntarston subscribed “ Re Huntar- 
ston,” and Patrick Huntar of Huntarston, “ P* 
Huntarston”; as did Blair of Blair, an ancient 
family also in Ayrshire, subscribe “Blair of y* 
Ilk”—which last, in a court of law, was found a 
legal and binding mode of subscription. The pre- 
sent Laird of Huntarston (West Kylbride, Ayr- 
shire) has, as it would appear by this History of 
Ayr and Wigton, adopted a more doubtful course. 
He has changed the name of his estate from Hun- 
tarston to Hunter, and called himself “ Hunter of 
Hunter,” or “of that ilk,” as if Hunter was the 
name of the land, while unquestionably it was not, 
but that of an employment or office—a hunter. 
An “ Aylmere le Huntere” (not “de la Huntar,” 
as we find it mentioned), who swore fealty to Ed- 
ward I. in 1296, he assumes as one of his ancestors 
(Ragman Rolls, Ban. Club, p. 148); but whether he 
was so or not, does not satisfactorily appear, as his 
estate, or residence is not mentioned in the roll, and 
is not otherwise known; and the roll only bears 
that he was “del Counte de Are.” This Aylmere 
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was “ the hunter” (“le huntere”), the designation 
having no application whatever to land, and only 
to the party's calling or employment. At an after 
period, in 1375, when a William Hunter acquired 
the lands now called Hunterston, upon the resig- 
nation of Sir Andrew Campbell, they were called 


Arnele, as appears from a charter in favour of | 
William granted by Robert II. Some time after | 


this, they came to be called “ Arnele-Huntar,” 
in order to distinguish them probably from some 
part of Arnele owned by another party; and lat- 
terly they are called “ Huntarston,” that is, “ the 
dwelling-place of Huntar”—from some successor 
of this William Huntar, or from William him- 
self, fixing his seat thereon. Thereafter, the 
property was truthfully called “ Hunterstoun ”— 
a designation which it has borne invariably for 
some centuries; but to call it now Hunter, seems 
not less than a misapplication of language ; and 
better it would seem to be for the laird to change 
his own surname to Hunterston, and then he 
would be “of that ilk.” For this, he has the 
precedent of some of his own ancestors mentioned 
above; and there is Fowlertoun, and Hawkers- 
toun, both “of that ilk,” besides Eglintoun, and 
Ralphstoun (Ralstoun). 

Appearing in the Ragman Rolls, besides Ayl- 
mere already mentioned, there were John Hunter, 
designed “de la Foreste de Passeley,” “ Huwe le 
Hunter de Stragrif,” and “ Richard le Hunter,” 
also “de Stragrif”; and all “del Counte de La- 
nark,”’ the barony of Renfrew not being in 1296, 
nor till about 1406, separated from Lanark and 
erected into a separate sheriffdom. Renfrew, of 
which Stragrif is part, at that time belonged to 
the High Stewarts of Scotland ; and it is more than 
probable that all these three Hunters were, at the 
time of their submission, under the employment 
of James the sixth high stewart ; while as to “ Ayl- 
mere le Huntere,” whose residence was in Ayr- 
shire, he was probably hunter to some of the 
successors of the De Morevilles, who possessed all 
Cuninghame, the northern division of Ayrshire, 
as the Ve Baliols or De Rosses; the latter of 
whom, a very potent family before the end of the 
thirteenth century, held Arnele, of which Hun- 
terstoun is part, as well as Dunlop, Stewartoun, 


and various other large tracts in Cuninghame, | 


until, being adherents of the Baliol-Cumyn fac- 
tion, they were forfeited by “The Bruce,” King 
Robert I., after Bannockburn, and their estates 
bestowed on others. Hunthall, shortened possibly 


from Hunter’s hall, and called now Dunlop, on the | 


territory of Dunlop, is said to have been the resi- 
dence of the hunter of the famous Sir Godofred 
de Ros, Sheriff of Ayr (Ponts Cuninghame) ; and 
it is not at all improbable that there this Aylmere 


le Hunter may have dwelt in the exercise of his | 
office: for there is no evidence whatever, let us 
say with some confidence, of a Hunter having had 


| any connection with Arnele until the year 1375, 
| when part, if not the whole, of that property, was 
resigned by an Andrew Campbell, Knt., to be 
iven out to William Huntar as before mentioned, 
he charter by Robert II., proceeding upon this 

_ resignation, is still in good preservation at Hun- 
terstoun, and is the earliest which the family 
| aap ee regarding these lands. The lands were to 
held under the king, as the charter declares, in 

| feu or in fee and heritage by William and the heirs 
male lawfully procreated, or to be, of his body, 
for payment annually of one penny of silver only, 
at the land of Arnele, at the Feast of Pentecost, 
in name of dblench ferm; and that in satisfac- 
| tion of all- wards, reliefs, marriages, and other 
| feudal services whatsoever. In consequence of 
this blench ferm return, reckoned a base holding, 
| John, laird of Huntarston, produced this charter 
to the king’s justices in Itinere or Eyre, sitting at 
| Ayr in 1505, June 13, and was excused from giving 
further suit and service in their courts: a duty 
which then by law only devolved on those holding 
land by the then reckoned much more honourable 

service of ward and relief—otherwise called mili- 

tary service, and knight service. An instrument 

taken of the above decision, by the king's Justi- 
| ciars, is also preserved at Huntarston. 

The following statement, militating against the 
| above view, and contained in the “ Remarks on the 
| Ragman Rolls,” by Geo. Crawford, is unques- 
tionably erroneous : — 

“In an ancient bounding Charter of lands, it [refer- 
ring to spe is bounded with Terris Normani Vena- 
toris, which is plainly the lands of Arneil Hunter—which 
| is the lands of Hunterston.” (Nisbet's Zer., vol. ii. 
| App. 40.) 

For this so-called bounding charter, one by 
| Robert I., confirming prior grants by his prede- 
_ cessors, Kings of Scotland, refers to the territory 
| of Maner, or Mannor, Peeblesshire, of which it 
| would appear this Norman hunter had received & 
| part from King Malcolm IV., which was ex- 

cepted. (Nisbet, i. 325; Hadd. Collections Ad, 
| Iib.; and Innes’ Orig. Par., i. 239.) 


EspeEpARE. 


TRANSPOSITION OF WORDS. 


I regard transposition as the most legitimate and 
most certain form of emendation. I have, there- 
fore, by means of it, restored the sense or the 
metric melody of between forty and fifty places 
in the plays of Shakespeare; and though I had 
doe my task of emendator as being termi- 
nated, I cannot refrain from a few more “last 
words,” for the sake of removing a few more 
difficulties. 

° verty in wit! kingly poor flout!” 
Labour's Lost, Act III. Se. 2. 

Here the corrector of Collier's folio read “ kill’d 

by pure flout,” and Mr. Singer, “stung by poor 
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flout,” neither of them understanding the passage. 
Mr. Dyce says, “‘I am not convinced that any 
alteration is required.” Now I think that an 
alteration—and that a very slight one—is re- 
quired. I thereupon make a transposition and 
- “0 poverty in wit! poor kingly flout! ” 

The Princess is alluding to the parting — 
of the King, which contains a “ poor flout,” 
though a royal one. In my Edition I most heed- 
lessly and reprehensibly adopted the text of 
Singer, from whose edition I was printing. 

Unhousell’d, disappointed, unaneal’d.” 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 5. 
Here, again, I should be disposed to transpose 
and read — 
“Unhousell’d, unanealed, disappointed ;” 


for words beginning with un are, I believe, al- 
ways consecutive; and “ disappointed,” same as 
“unappointed ” —not furnished, not fitted out— 
evidently refers to the want of confession and ab- 
solution indicated in the fcllowing lines,—things 
of such vital importance in the religion of Rome, 
that in that horrid play of Calderon’s, Za De- 
vocion de la Cruz, the hero is actually restored, 
for a short space, to life, that they may be per- 
formed. 
* Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate beast.” 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 5. 
Here, by transposition, we should get a climax, 
and thus make a great improvement, perhaps a 
restoration; but I should hesitate, for the poet at 
times puts the cart before the horse, as in — 

“ Leap to these arms, untalk’d of, and unseen !” 

Romeo and Juliet, Act IIL. Se. 2. 
In the second line of Ben Jonson’s Every Man 
in his Humour, we have — 

“Call up your young master ; bid him rise, sir,” 
where we should surely read, “Call your” &e. 
I quote from the only edition I have access to 
(Moxon’s), and it may be that it was in this that 
the printer made the transposition. I have, how- 
ever, also observed the two following lines in The 
Fox, to which transposition alone will give metric 
melody — 

“ An opiate here, from my own doctor.” 
The Fox, Act I. Se. 1. 
“Corbaccio and Voltore brought of it.” 
Ibid. Act II. Se. 3. 
It is, by the way, very remarkable that the 
chief defects in the plays printed by Jonson him- 
self are omissions, Gifford supplied some very 
Well, but others escaped him. T finally would 
of those ingenious persons who undertake the 
task of emendation of Shakespeare and other 
ts to remember that emendation also has its 
ws, and that mere alteration is not correction. 


Tuomas KEIenTLEY. 


WIDSITH AND VIDFORULL. 


The following notice is intended as a key to an 
Anglo-Saxon poem, which certainly requires one. 
As such, it must stand upon the amount of illus- 
tration it supplies, rather than upon any elaborate 
exposition of detail. 

—— A. in the First Series of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s Curious Myths of the Middle Ages gives a 
quotation from the Bragda Magus Saga, “ an Ice- 
landic version of the ‘ Romance of Maugis,’ with 
considerable alterations in the story.” 

Magus, having presented himself before Charle- 
magne, stated that he was called Vidférull; that 
he was very old; that he had been older, and 
might be younger; that he had twice cast his 
skin; and that he was about to do it for the third 
time within a few days: which he did, in a 
manner very strange, but not of much importance 
in the present notice. 

The first time he did so was anno etatis 130; 
the second time anno etatis 215, at Rome, when 
Hermanric was reigning. “The king then asks 
him about the heroes of olden time, and Vidfoérull 
describes to him their personal appearance, the 
colour of their hair, eyes, and their stature.” 

So much for Vidférull. Now Widsith, as is 
well known to the readers of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
is the first word of a very remarkable poem, which, 
sometimes called “The Traveller's,’ sometimes 
“ The Gleeman’s” Song, has nothing about it so 
definite as the fact of its beginning with the word 
under notice. Sometimes it has been translated 
(in which case it means something equivalent to 
the wide-wayfarer) ; and sometimes it is treated 
as a proper name, or as a name given to the bearer 
for the extent of his travels. It begins thus in 
Thorpe’s translation : — 

“ Widsith spake, 
his word-hoard unlocked, 
he with a vast many tribes 
had met on earth, 
travel’d through many nations : 
oft he had in Court received 
a memorable present. 
From him to the Myrgings 
Nobles sprang ; 
He with Ealhhbild, 
Faithful peace-weavers, 
At the first time, 
The Hreth-Kings 
Home had sought, 
East of Angeln, 
Eormanric's, 


Hostile faith- breaker. 
Began then much to say: 
* Of many men I have heard,’” &c. 

Then comes a list of royal names, Hwala, Alex- 
ander, and, with a short notice of each, the fol- 
lowing list : —- 

* Atla ruled the Huns, 
Eormanric the Goths, 
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Becca the Brondings, 

The Burgundians Gitica ; 
Cesar ruled the Greeks, 

And Celic the Finns, 
Hagena the Holmryes, 

And Henden the Gloms,” &c. 

On Offa, the King of the Angles, he pauses ; 
indeed with the notice of him he passes from the 
kings to the peoples, from politics to geography : 

“T was with the Huns 
And with the Hreth-Goths,” &c. 


| it is (I must get over it rapidly) from the Tau= 


the tent of her father Laban. The etymology of 


the crux ansata (tuyau in Fr.=vagina in Lat.) 
and Tauth (Heb.)=“ obscene image.” Tor and 
Tar=“ generation” in Irish and all old languages, 
Doodhol and Tardhal have the same sacrosanct 
and execrated old meaning. 

I must here say something which I believe has 


| never yet been stated by any writer on the old 


worships and mythologies of men: Every known 


_ name for ¢emple is taken from the human body. 


When the king of any nation, however, made | 


him a present, he stops to say so; and here (as in 
Vidférull’s tale) Gunther of the Burgundians is 
mentioned : — 
“ With the Thyrings I was, 

And with the Throwends, 

And with the Burgundians, 

There I a ring received ; 

There one Guthere gave 

A welcome present, 

In reward of song : 

That was no sluggish king.” 

In the praise of Queen Ealhhild he had a 
partner, Skilling; and this is the nearest approach 
to a piece of personal history in the poem. 

hatever else this may be, it is no piece of 
real biography. Hermanric, Gunther, Attila, Theo- 
doric (whether the Frank or the Ostrogoth), 
Audoin and Albion (? the Eadwine and £lfwine 
of Italy in the poem), Offa and others being all 
seen by one person. Hence (though it is not de- 
nied that able men have treated the composition 
as so much actual experience of a wandering glee- 
man), it is here submitted — 

1. That the likeness in form and import be- 
tween the words Vidférull and Widsith is not 
accidental. 

2. That the hypothesis that Widsith’s narrative 
is essentially the same as Vidforull’s gives a better 
view of the nature of the poem than any one at 
present before the world. 

This is what the present writer suggests. Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s doctrine, however, that in the 
story of Vidférull we have that of the Wandering 
Jew, is one which he wholly assents to. 

R. G. Latnam, 

Disraeli Road, Putney. 


FOLK LORE. 


Irtsa Fotx-Lore anp “ YANKEE Doopie.” — 
In “N. & Q.” (4" S. i. 262) Mr. O'CavanacH 
has an interesting note on the Dubh-dael and 
Dara-dael—a creeper which I have seen boys and 
women kill in Ireland, with the imprecation : 
Ma shocht paca agus ma paca morriv urth!”’ ¢. e. 
« My seven sins and my deadly sin upon you!” 

The Dubh-dael is one of the most significant 
words in the glossary of the ancient world. It 
represents, or represented, what Rachel stole from 


Doodhal, in Irish, is “temple”: so is cear 
(hearge, Anglo-Saxon, “ kirk”); so is “beetle” 
(Bethel, Beitulla, a name for the Caaba); so is 
tordhal ( Tor=high place, tower ; Dairi in Japan), 


| Cearog is Irish for “ beetle”—it is literally our 


words “earwig” and “cockroach.” Every one of 
these quoted words means “ woman” also, 
But what has that poor creeper to do with 


, those dreadful myths? I shall indicate briefly. 
| All insects, as well as men, beasts, fishes, fowls, 


and reptiles, were named from the words for 
“birth” or “issue”; which words belong, in all 
their forms, to the human body. This fact I can 
glance at. 

The unhappy cearogs, doodhals, tordhals, bethols, 
&e. &c., were murdered by paranomasia—the 
Magi, Druids, and other reformed teachers of 
religion, cursing and covering up in them the 
gross nomenclature of men’s original worship, 
which their posterity were slow to forget, 
which, even yet, exists in some parts of India. 
The .serpent, whose various names are also those 
of “ woman,” has had a treatment still worse than 


_ that of the doodhal—as everybody is aware. 


These hasty observations are rather offered to 
the epopts and aporretes of “N. & Q.” than to the 
general readers; who would laugh, I am afraid, 
at a notion of mine that there was once a Kange 
doodhal (temple-chorus or altar-dance) coeval with 
the Hyporchema, the Cordax, the Phallika, the 
Pyrrhic, the Sikennis, the Fescennine (/fesch, 
Heb.=to dance), the Farandoul, and the Cambal, 
and that it is represented in our own age by the 
light anapestic “anthem” of the great republic, 
“Yankee Doodle.” No doubt it sounds laughable 
enough, and incredible enough; but I believe the 
“guess” is a true one for all that. W. 

New York. 


Forx Lore.—In this part of the country (Not- 
tinghamshire) young children are given t 
roasted mice as a cure for the hooping-cough. 

There is an old woman who “strokes” for the 
same complaint. 

When a donkey brays, the country people say 
it is the sign that an Irishman is just —_, 


Devonsnrre Forx-Lore.—Some friends of mine 
sent a quantity of bacon to be dried to a farmer 
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residing in the parish of St. Giles, near Great 


Torrington, Devon. The farmer in question did a | 


good deal of business in that line, but on this occa- 


sion the bacon was sent back when only half done, | 
because, as the farmer said, the cow was after her | 


time, and she could not calve so long as there was 
any bacon up the chimney. .G. 


| 
East ANGLIAN Foik-LorE.—1. A servant was | 


standing in a kitchen with the windows open when 
in flew a humble-bee. 


or a man and white for a woman.” 


foreshows a tall stranger; if short, a little one. 

3. “ Take a cup o’ tea in winter,” quoth Goody 
Washall, “to make you hot; and take a cup 0’ 
tea in summer time, ‘twill make you cule.” 


4 
4. A coat was sent home from the tailor’s, out | 
, | tionem nullus tune superstes recoluit, ‘nec tantam caris- 
“Ah!” some one exclaimed, “that coat is not paid | Pe 


of which he had not taken the basting-stitches. 


for; for here is some of the basting. And here's 
a pin left in, and that means the same.” 

5. “ Will you be so good as to put some salt on 
my plate?” “No! not I; help yourself. Help 
to salt, help you to sorrow.” 

6. “ My dear, what did you say?” “Idare say 
you'd like it again; but I’m nota parson to preac 
my sermon twice.” W. #H.S. 

Yaxley. 


‘Quarta quinta qualis, 
Tota luna talis. 
English paraphrase, 
‘As is the fourth and fifth days’ weather, 
So’s that lunation altogether.’ 
“ This observation is certain upon the Continent, and 


according to my experience here for the most part.” 


“O see!” she said, “a | 
stranger is coming! Has it a red tail or a white ? | 
Red f 


Sr. Swrrnmy. — Apropos of the season, I send 
the following extract non Robertus de Graystanes, 
one of the three Durham historians published by 
the Surtees Society, together with Dr. Raine’s 


! is | allusion to it in the preface : — 
2. A stalk of the tea-leaf in your cup, if long, | 


“ Plagam hanc insequuta est alia in translatione Sancti 


| Suithuni proximo sequente, scilicet idus Julii: tanta vide- 


licet aquarum inundantia, quod fluvii terminos solitos 
mirabiliter excesserunt, fruges et herbas proximas de- 
merserunt, molendina et stagn. asportarunt, et domus 
vicinas noctanter ingredientes diruerunt, et viros et 
Tantam inunda- 


tiam quanta sit eam insequuta, nec tantam pestilenciam 
boum,”—Cap. xxxvi. 96, 

“The fearful deluge of rain on the day of Si. Swithin, 
as it was general throughout the kingdom, and led to a 
dreadful famine, may, for anything at present known to 
the contrary, have given to that saint his watery name. 
It is exceedingly probable,” he adds in a note, “that we 
have here the real origin of the popular belief on this 
subject. There is nothing in the life of Swithin to con- 


| nect him with rainy weather, but there seems to be 


ARMENIAN FoLK-LorE.—That ancient chronicler | 


of the Armenian nation, Moses of Khorene, has 
some samples of old folk-lore. In his first book, 


chap. xx., speaking of Ara, he says Ara was called | 


Sos, or Plane, because he was devoted to priestly 
functions in the forests of plane trees of Aramaniag, 
near the city of Armavir. “The trembling of the 
lane leaves, according to the slight or strong 
reath of the wind, was an object of magic study 
in Armenia for a long time.” 

I offer another quotation as old folk-lore from 
Moses of Khorene. In his second book, ch. lxi., 
he says, speaking of King Ardavasht, that the 
old women relate he is incarcerated in some cavern, 
laden with iron chains. Two dogs are ever gnaw- 
ing the chains of Ardavasht, who endeavours to 
escape, so as to bring about the end of the world, 
but under the sounding strokes of the smith and 
his strikers, the irons of the captive get stronger. 
That, says the writer, is why, even in our time, 
many smiths, following the teachings of the fable, 
strike the anvil three or four times on the first day 
of the week, to strengthen, say they, the chains of 
Ardavasht. Hype CLARKE. 

82, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Weather Propuectes, — Written in an old | 


copy of Virgil : — 
“‘ Georgic first, line 432: ‘Sin ortu quarto,” &c, A 


monkish rhyme has an explanation or improvement of the 
ve sentiment : — 


enough in the above inundation and its widely-extend- 
ing consequences to make a general and lasting impres- 
sion upon the nation.” 

E. H. A. 


Fotx-Ruymues.— The following, taken from 
L’ Illustration of Feb. 7, 1857, may perhaps be new 
to your readers : — 


« A la Chandeleur 
Grand froid, grande neige! 
S’il fait beau l’ours sort de sa taniére, 
Fait trois tours, 
Et rentre pour quarante jours. 


“A Sainte-Agathe 
Prends ta petite bouteille, 
Va t’en a ta vigne; 
Si tu ne vas pas travailler, 
Vas-y goiter.” 
St. 


JasPER MAyne.—With reference to a late note, 
I transcribe a short article from the Theatrum 
Poetarum of Edw. Phillips, London, 1675, 8°, 
p. 50 

“Gaspar Main, a stadent of Christ-church Oxford, 
where he lived for many years in much credit and reputa- 
tion for his florid wit, aud ingenious vein in poetry, 
which produced two witty and well-approved comedies, 
the City match and the Amorous war; nor did he, since 
his application to theology, of which he was Dr., and his 
ecclesiastical preferment, totally relinquish those politer 
studies to which he was before addicted, having lately 
SS Lucian’s works, of his own translating into 

nglish | N. 1604; Ob. 1672].” 


W.C. B. 
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I believe the above outline will be new to many 
readers, as the name is misspelt and the article 
misplaced, i. e. under G instead of J.—the initial 
of the baptismal name being adopted as the 
ordinal word. Corner. 


Farrrorp Wrxpows.—Some time past S. 
x. 821) I called the attention of the readers of 
“N.&Q.” to the incomparable excellence of the 
Fairford windows, and am not surprised at the 
notice they received from the Archeological Con- 

ss assembled at Cirencester, especially when 

h evidence is produced in the able statement 
of Mr. Holt that they are probably the work of 
Albert Diirer. Whether they are so, I leave to 
the decision of others more conversant in artistic 
drawing than myself. The peculiar character of 


the architecture of Fairford church, differing in | 


some respects from buildings of that date, seems 
to point out that it was specially erected for the 
of receiving these works of art. 

Are there any glass paintings in existence, in 
Germany or elsewhere, known or presumed to be 
the work of this great master, as those quoted by 

our correspondent from Lenoir are destroyed ? 

ysons, in his Gloucestershire Antiquities, has given 
elaborate coloured engravings of windows at Bris- 
tol, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, &c., but has omitted 
any mention of Fairford, though Rendcombe 
church, built by the Tame family, is represented. 
Perhaps he found it difficult to bring out the 
exquisite colouring of these windows in any en- 


ving. So brilliant is it, that the old clerk in- | 
Semel me some bits had been surreptitiously cut | 


out for the purpose of imitating precious stones, 
A. Diirer, if he was the painter, must have been 
a master in that art of colouring glass modern 
imitators have yet in vain endeavoured to effect. 
Tomas E, WINNIN“ TON. 


Tue Srexature or Cotumsus.—His ordinary 
signature was in this form : — 
s. 
8S. A. 
xX. M. Y. 
XPO FERENS. 
His official or titular signature was : — 


8. 
8, A. 
EL ALMIRANTE. 

And he requires by his last will and testament 
that all his successors shall sign in this latter form 
only. They may, however, add any other titles 
granted to them. 

The meaning of these letters not being yet 

uite cleared up by Washington Irving (Colum- 
} = Ap. mek} and the authorities he quotes, I 


suggest that the letter S occurring three times, 
represents the trisagion—Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanc- 
tws—Holy, Holy, Holy; and the A is alleluiah, 


for so Hallelujah is written in the Greek as well as 
Latin church service, without the aspirate. All 
agree that X is Clirist, and M Maria. The Y 
is thought by Spotorno to stand for Yosephus, b 
Irving for Yesus ; but neither in Latin nor Spani 
do these names commence with Y, but with J. I 
conclude, however, that T, the Greek letter,* is the 
initial of ids, son—meaning, Jesus son of Mary. 
All are agreed as to XPO, the Greek contraction 
for Christ, and ferens in Latin, to represent the 
Greek name Christopher=Christ-bearing. St, 
| Christopher is represented with a lamb (the t 

of Christ) over his shoulders, the legs of the lamb 
| hanging over his breast. The term EL ALMIRANTE, 

“The Admiral,” speaks for itself. The words in 
| his will are: — 

“Don Diego my son, or any other who may inherit 
this estate, on coming into possession of the inheritance, 
shall sign with the signature which I now make use of, 
which is an X with an S over it, and an M with a Romar 


A over it, and over that an S, and then a Greek r, with’ 


an 35 over it, with its lines and points as is my custom, as 
— be seen by my signatures, of which there are many, 
and it shall be seen by the present one. He shall oy 
write ‘The Admiral,’ whatever other titles the king may 
have conferred on him, This is to be understood as re- 
spects his signature, but not the enumeration of his 
titles, which he can make at full length if agreeable, only 
the signature is to be ‘The Admiral.’ ” 


T. J. Bucxrtox. 


A Year anp A Day.—Perhaps several of your 
readers, like myself, have felt inclined to pal at 
the expression, “a year and a day,” occurring so 
frequently in old ballads. The words “and a 
day” seem so unnecessary. But I now feel in- 
clined to smile at my own want of perception; 
there is very good reason for the phrase. 
If, in a passage of a melody, we wish to rise 
from one C to the C above, we ascend by the 
seven notes of the scale, C to B, and by one more, 
i.e. we arrive at the octave. In the same way, 
Low Sunday is not said to be seven days 
Easter, but is called the octave. The phrase “in 
a week’s time ” is felt to be vague; and therefore 
people say “this day week.” But this is some- 
times expressed in old books by “in eight days,” 
and a fortnight is sometimes denoted by “ in fif- 
teen days”; cf. Fr. guinzaine. But the period of 
the octave might also be fairly called “a week 
' and a day,” as well as a period of eight days ; and 
_ in the same way, a year and a day must mean on 
the 366th day from the present, +. e. on the same 
day of the month as the present, in next year. 
The intention of it is to show that not only has & 
year elapsed, but that the day now spoken of is 
the same day of the month as the day before men- 
tioned. Cf. Exod. xii. 41. ‘ . 

| Again, the present 25th of August being & 


* In his will he calls it a Greek y : the third line will 
then read—Xpiords, Mapias Tids. 


ot 
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Tuesday, the 25th next year will be JWednes- | 
day; and by that time we shall have advanced | well, 


poets of Renfrewshire, written by William Mother- 
refixed to the Harp of Renfrewshire—a 


not only by a year (reckoned by years), but by a _ collection of poems, original and selected, published 
day (reckoned by days of the week). Here is | at Paisley in 1819. Motherwell speaks of it in 


another reason for choosing the phrase. 
Water W. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Curistuas Warts. —In Edinburgh many 
ears ago, about Christmas time, the citizens after 
twelve o’clock were usually serenaded by the waits 
slowly perambulating the streets, and performing 
with considerable taste such airs as “ The Yellow- 
haired Laddy,” “The Flowers of the Forest,” “The 
Bush aboon Traquair,” and similar plaintive ditties. 
The effect was pleasant. The instruments were, 
so far as we can remember, clarionets, flutes, oboes, 
and sometimes a bassoon. Now-a-days a change 
has come over the dream, and the waits are less 
in number, and their musical performances inferior 
to what they were of old. There was no regular 
appointment by the magistrates of any particular 
persons, or any authority to levy money from the 
citizens: about New Year's time the performers 
usually came, and received a trifle from those who 
were disposed to patronise them. 

In Westminster, so far back as December 
1822, it appears from the following cutting from 
an old magazine, that the appointment of waits 
rested with the Court of Burgesses for the city 
and liberty of Westminster : — 

“Curistaas Warrs.—Charles Clapp, Benjamin Jack- 
son, Denis Jelks, and Robert Prinset, were brought to 
Bow-street Office, by O. Bond the constable, charged 
with performing on several musical instruments in St. 
Martin’s-lane, at half-past twelve o’clock this morning, 
by Mr. Munroe, the authorized principal Wait, appointed 
by the Court of Burgesses for the City and Liberty of 
Westminster, who alone considers himself entitled, by his 
appointment, to apply for Christmas-boxes. He also 
urged that the prisoners, acting as minstrels, came under 
the meaning of the Vagrant Act, alluded to in the 17th 
Geo. IL. ; however, on reference to the last Vagrant Act 
of the present King, the word ‘minstrels’ is omitted ; 
consequently they are no longer cognizable under that 
Act cf Parliament; and in addition to that, Mr. Charles 
Clapp, one of the prisoners, produced his indenture of 
having served seven years as an apprentice to the profes- 
sion of a musician to Mr. Clay, who held the same ap- 
pointment as Mr. Munroe does under the Court of Bur- 
discharged, after receiving an 
the sitting magistrate, not to 


What is the origin of the word wait? J. M. 

[The term waits, or wayghtes, was used to signify a 
wind instrument, a kind of hautboy. Butler, in his Prin- 
~~ of Music, 1636, mentions the “waits or hoboys.” 

t. Todd shows from the Prompt. Parvulorum, that wait 
anciently meant a watchman; and it has been conjectured 
that the word came to us from the old German wacht, a 
vel , watching. — Vide “ N. & Q.” 24 §, vii. 480, &c. 


Sone, “Com mrppEr.” — The following old 


| hi 


is essay as being the production of one of the 


| early poets of Renfrewshire, whose name is now 


unknown. 

He furthermore says that he thinks it is one of 
the songs mentioned by Gawin Douglass in his 
“ Prologue to the x11 Booke of Eneados,” and pro- 
mises to give an account of it in a publication to 
be issued on the following year—namely, 1820, 
to be entitled a Gowpenfou of guidlie Conceitis, or 
Ragment of Rosie Rondellis and Plesant Meteris. 
Was this book ever published ? Can any of your 
readers give information concerning this song ? 

“ Here followis ane litill Sang clepit ‘Com hidder, com 
hidder, and let us woo:’ — 

“Twa gentil birdis sat on ane tre, 

Twa bonnie burdis as e’er culd be, 

And as thay sat for ay thay sang, 

Quhyl wuddis and rochis wi echois rang. 
Com hidder, com hidder, mi bonnie dow, 
Wi honeyit halse and dew dabbit mou, 
And ay the ane sang to the uthir 
Com hidder, bot nae delay com hither, 
Com hidder, com hidder, and let us woo. 

“ The sun rase hie in the purpour east, 

And flichterit doun in the glumie west, 

And nicht cam on befoir thair dune, 

In singand of this gentil crune. 

Com hidder, com hidder, &c. 
“Syne gaed thir birdis sua traist and free, 

Be nichtfal to thair herbourie, 

In suth to say, thair hertis wer licht, 

Sithens thay sang thorow the nicht. 

Com bidder, com hidder,” &c. 
D, MacpHatn. 

Paisley. 

DescenDANtTs oF Otiver CromweEtt.—If the 
following notices of the Cromwell family have 
not been published, I think they are worthy of a 
place in “ N. & Q.”:—Spinney Priory, in the 

ish of Wicken, a little to the east of the Cam- 
ridge and Ely Road, was occupied by some of 
the immediate descendants of the Protector, and 
in the parish church within the altar rails are two 
slabs, one of dark marble, with this inscription :— 

“Henricus Cromwell de Spinney, obijt xxiii Die 
Martii, Anno Christi mpcLxxu1. Annogq®* etatis 

“Elizabetha, uxor Henrici Cromwell, obijt 7% Die 
Aprilis, An® 1687, annoq’ etatis sus 52. 

“ Henricus filius Hei Crom Juii obijt 4° Jui anno 1692, 
an° zxtatis su 12.” 

On the slab by the side of this there are only 
some remains of an inscription : — 

. . arCromwell . . . obijt iii Ap. 1685. . 

usque wtatissue 2 . . .” 

Another slab is mentioned, I believe, in The 
Beauties of England and Wales, inscribed — 

“ Elizabetha Cromwell de Ely, obijt xvi die Septembris 
Anno Christi mpctxxm. Annoq’ xtatis Lxxu1.” 


song is printed in the appendix to an essay on the | But this no longer exists. 
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The parish registers, which commence 1667, 
contain — 

“ Buried M™ Elizabeth Cromwell, Sep* 18, 1672.” 

“ Buried Henry Cromwell, Esq., March 25, 1674.” 

“ Buried Olivar Cromwell, Esq., Apr. 10, 1685.” 

“ Buried the good lady Cromwell, Elizabeth Cromwell, 
Apr. 1687,” 

The lost slab and the first of these entries refer 
apparently to the wife of the Protector. None of 

e bones rest there now. The graves were rifled 
about 1830 by a neighbouring farmer, who was 
churchwarden. He appropriated the graves for 
himself and family, and the last of his race was 
buried there a few years ago. W. M. F. 

Cambridge. 

WALDENSIAN Colony NEAR Monte-Vipr0.—In 
Zimmermann’s Theologisches Literaturblatt (No. 65, 
1868, p. 389), I find a review of a little tract 
which, from the place of its publication, might 
easily escape notice in England, and yet supplies 
interesting information respecting that martyr- 
church which, from the day of Milton, has been 
regarded amongst us with very friendly feelings. 
The title is :— 

“The Waldenses in the West; or, the Italian Colony 
near Monte-Video, South America. Narrative of Facts, 
F. H. v. [ sie. Qu. v(on) F. H.] Pendleton. Florence: 
Printed by G. Barbera, 1868,” pp. 24, 8vo. 

In 1857 the overflowing hive of the valleys 
sent out a hundred and fifty, followed in 1858 by 
one hundred more, of its inhabitants. They 
founded a colony at Florida, about six miles from 
Monte-Video, but were forced by persecution to 
remove to Rosario Oriental, more than double the 
distance. The advocacy of the English chaplain, 
Mr. Pendleton, and the banishment of the Jesuits 
in 1859, procured for them freedom of worship. 
Their numbers, by birth and immigration, have 
increased to a thousand, and their industry has 
made them a prosperous community. Mr. Pen- 
dleton, now chaplain at Florence, crossed the 
Atlantic to visit them in 1867, and has raised 
funds and procured leave from the government for 
the building of a church and school. In 1857 Mr. 
Pendleton received from the French government 
a gold medal for his exertions amongst the yellow- 
fever patients. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Prince Rupert, Duke or CumBERLAND, K.G. 
The museum of the Louvre possesses two splendid 
portraits, in one frame, by Van Dyk, entitled in 
the catalogue “ Prince Soepest and his Brother.” 
These heads, however, are so bland, not to say 
effeminate, notwithstanding their rich armour, that 
it is impossible to recognise in either the habitually 
harsh expression of this young Hotspur, as de- 
scribed in A. Hamilton’s admirable Mémoirs de 
Grammont : — 

“Tl étoit brave et vaillant jusqu’a la témérité. Son 
esprit étoit sujet & quelques travers, dont il eut été bien 
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faché de se corriger. I] avoit le génie fécond en expéri- 
ences de mathématiques et quelque talens pour la chymie, 
Poli jusqu’a l’excés quand l'occasion ne le demandoit pas, 
fier et méme brutal quand il étoit question de s*humaniser, 
Il étoit grand, et n’avoit que trop mauvais air. Son 
visage étoit sec et dur, lorsméme qu’il vouloit le radoucir ; 
mais dans ses mauvoises humeurs, c’étoit une vraie phy- 
sionomie de reprouvé.” 

An engraving by Moncornet, now before me, 
with evidently the same head as the one in full- 
face (in the above-mentioned picture) bears the 
name, it is true, of “ Robert de Bavieres, Prince 
et Conte Palatin, Chev" de l’Ordre de S. George,” 
but in another—an English engraving—where he 
is styled “The most Illustrious Prince Rupert, 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine,” he has a bad ex- 
pression of the mouth, which coincides with the 
“vraie physionomie de reprouvé” Grammont 
speaks of. 

The Queen of Bohemia—Princess Elizabeth 
Stuart, sister of Charles I.—had three sons, of 
whom Rupert was the youngest. In January, 
1644, he was honoured with the Garter. Was 
Prince Maurice (who likewise entered his uncle’s 
service), knighted as well? If so, might not the 
two portraits in the Louvre—one of which has 
the order of St. George—be those of the King of 
Bohemia’s two eldest sons ? P. AL. 


Queries. 


Anonymovus.—Who are authors of—1l. Twelve 
Dialogues between Timothy, Titus, and Archippus, 
1801; 2. History of the Patriarchal Age and 
Jewish Nation, in dialogues, 1812?  R. 

Who is the author of the following work ? 

“ The Classical Collector’s Vade Mecum : being an In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of the best Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics,” . . . . London, 1822, 18mo, 
pp. xiv. 163. 

It is, “with his kind permission,” dedicated to 
Archdeacon Wrangham. 
E. A. Axor, 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

or R. te Arcuer, Norrotk, circa 1366. 
Should not the arms on this seal be described as 
“semée of oak leayes” instead of ermine? The 
former would be allusive to the privilege w 
pertained to this family of carrying the royal bow 


once a year through the forests of England. 7 
Sp. 


Recrors or Bucks. — Robert 
Stebbing, D.D., instituted in 1768; died Dec. 22, 
1800. George Hirst, D.D., instituted in 1801; 
died 1802. William Lord, D.D., instituted im 
1803; died 1819. I should be glad to ascertain, 
through your columns, whether any lineal de- 
scendants or near relatives of any of the above 
rectors are still living. REcTOR. 

Beaconsfield. 
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Epmonp AND Gregory, 
Mr. or any 
other correspondent favour me with information 
as to these gentlemen, who were connected by 
marriage, and attained the same eminence in the 


] profession ? 

Brydges was of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
fourth son of William Brydges of Tiberton, Here- 
fordshire, and born about 1640. His great-niece 
married William Gregory, great-grandson of Sir 
William Gregory, puisne judge in the reign of 
William IIL; and another great-niece was wife of 
William Wynne, Serjeant-at-Law, son of Owen 
Wynne, LL.D., Warden of the Mint, &c.* 

J. Ropryson. 


Bouppuist CornaGEs or INDIA. — 

“Tamerlan attaqua ses voisins, sans rien lui pit résis- 
ter, et en peu de temps il soumit les Parthes, forca les 
murailles de la Chine, subjugua diverses provinces des 
Indes, avec la Mésopotamie et Egypte, et se vanta enfin 
@avoir sous sa puissance les trois parties du monde ; et 
pour cette raison il porta pour armoire trois OOO.”— 
Dictionnaire Historique, Moreri, La Haye, 1702. 

Which of the Buddhist coinages belong to 
Jangis Khiin, the great Mogul conqueror of the 
thirteenth, and which of them to Timur Lariq the 
lame, his successor, of the fifteenth century ? 

R. R. W. Extts. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Carotine QuEEN .oF DENMARK.— 
Any authentic information of the “ Apologie” 
(Defence) of her conduct, written by this unfor- 
tunate queen whilst imprisoned at Kronberg, and 
addressed either to her brother George the Third 
or to the Earl of Suffolk, then in fact Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, would be very gratefully re- 
ceived. It is said to have been translated into 
French, German, and Dutch; but the English 
original is wanting. Vv. 


“CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CIRENCESTER.” 
In The Standard of August 18 there is an excel- 
lent account of the British Archwological Associ- 
ation’s meeting at Cirencester, and at the end of 
the article is the following note showing that a 
manuscript chronicle of the abbey was in existence 
during the last century, but at present its where- 
abouts cannot be ascertained : — 

“We now only desire to make the following note—that 

is or was existing at the end of the last century a 

MS. chronicle of the Abbey of Cirencester. Leland says— 
Ther was afore the Conquest a fair and riche college of 
Prebendaries in this Toune, but of what Saxon’s founda- 
tion, no man knoweth.’ But Collinson, in his History of 
Somersetshire, vol. ii. 191, mentioning Rembaldus, Dean 
of the Prebendal College at Cirencester, says that the 
college was founded by Alwyn, a Saxon, in the time of 
King Egbert, and in a note gives as his authority Chro- 
micon Abbat. Cirencest. Penes, Edit. It would be very 
desirable to know whether this valuable document is still 

* Edmond Bry was inqui rer i nd §, 
rydges was inquired after in our 2"¢ 


in existence, or whether any traces of its contents are to 
be met with.” 

For obtaining the desired information there is 
no better place than the pages of “N. & Q.,” for I 
feel sure all lovers of archwology will assist in 
endeavouring to procure some account of the miss- 
ing “ Chronicle.’ Epwarp Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 


Coroners’ Inqursts. —I have been reminded 
by the mention made by your correspondent 
Dantet Witson (4 §. ii. 156) of the coroner’s 
inguest on the poet Chatterton of a question 
which I have long wished to ask. What becomes 
of the records of coroners’ inquests? When an 
inquest is held the coroner writes down in the 
spaces left in a printed form the verdict of the 
jury, and this document is signed by the coroner 
and the jurors. I always imagined that these 
records were given up to the clerk of the peace 
and filed among the records of the county. I find, 
however, that in some places this is not the case. 
As the records of coroners’ inquests are valuable 
for many reasons, it is to be wished that there 
might be some means taken for their permanent 
preservation. A. O. V. P. 


Court or France.—I have recently met with 
two octavo volumes, published by Saunders and 
Otley in 1832, entitled Memoirs of Lowis the Eigh- 
teenth, written by Himself, and read them through 
with much interest. Iam desirous to know the 
history of the work—whether more than these 
two volumes were published, how far they are 
genuine, and by whom really written. There is 
much piquancy and quiet humour in the nar- 
rative, but, in fact, very little in point of style or 
feeling that one would naturally associate with 
the character of Louis XVIII. The editor’s pre- 
face conveys no name, and gives no account of the 
MS. from which the translation was made. What 
was the motive of the publication at that =— P 


Croom Castie, Croom, co. of Limerick, a quo 
Crom-a-boo. Can any of your readers supply 
references which would show the architectural 
details of this celebrated stronghold at any period 
down to its occupancy by the Duke and Duchess 
of Richmond, A.D. 1695-1705? It is thus de- 
scribed by the Marquis of Kildare, and in Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary : — 

“The keep of the castle, surrounded by a high wall, 
and flanked by four round towers, still remains, now in 
ruins. 

An exquisitely situated and most picturesque 
but perfectly comfortable modern residence is now 
in occupation on the site, with one venerable 
tower, and some not well-defined ruins. Any in- 


formation will be accepted with thanks by the 
present owners. 
8, Merrion Square West, Dublin. 


R, D. Lyons. 
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Fires. —Can any one speak experimentally of 
any effectual means of keeping off flies? Never 
were they so tormenting as they have been this 
season. I have tried every remedy recommended, 
elder leaves, walnut leaves, rosemary, fly-paper, 
and white pepper with sugar and cream, but all 
to no purpose. A real defence against these tor- 
mentors would be a very valuable a 


Inscription at CastTLEGovGH, CoRNWALL.— 
At Castlegough farm, in the parish of Llanteglos- 
juxta-Camelford, Cornwall, there is an inscribed 
stone, eight feet one inch by one foot four inches. 
The lower end is cut = as if to fit a socket: 
it serves to support the wall of a barn. The let- 
ters are much worn, and two, in the second word 
of the second line, quite gone. The inscription 
appears to be this — 

% ALSELD T SENES EU 
DOHTEY YC..CVP 
FOR ALRYNEY. 

The last letter of the first word appears to be 
a Saxon p, like a delta; the cross of the , in the 
diphthong, does not cross the a too; the R of 
Elryney is scarcely legible. This inscription ap- 
pears to be Saxon. Can any of your readers in- 
terpret it? Jse/d is a proper name— 

(£)T SENEs. 

The difficulty is — 

EU DOHTEY YC..CVP FOR. 

Elryney, I should think, is also a proper 
name, E. T. Grppons. 

Parsonage, Laneast, Launceston, Cornwall. 

[This inscription is engraved in Ancient Crosses and 
other Antiquities in the East of Cornwall, by J.T. Blight, 
1858, 4to, p. 126.—Eb. } 

Jewish was stated in the 
newspapers that the form of prayer com y 
the chief rabbi on the occasion of the thanks- 
giving for the escape of the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the success of the Abyssinian expedition was 
recited in all the synagogues on a certain Sunday. 
Was this service on Sunday something special, or 
do the Jews now generally assemble for worship 


on the first day of the week? * E. H. A. 


Joun pe Korr: Pasquris. — In some satirical 
verses by the poet Drummond, on the Scotish 
bishops about 1638, there are these lines : — 

“ Because my foster and my amorous quil 
Is not yet heard proud pasquils to distill, 
I doe entreat that droll John de Keel 
To sting them with satyres hatch’d in hell.” 

Who was John de Koel, and what satires or 
pasquils did he write? What is the origin of the 
word pasquil, which was much used in Scotland at 
the commencement of last century, and during the 


whole of the preceding one? In England there 
is a very amusing poem called “ Pasquil’s Palino- 
dia,” of which, some years since, a few copies were 
reprinted. 

Tue Brock Booxs. — The Canticum Canti- 
corum, the Biblia Pauperum, and the Speculum 
Humane Salvationis, were all published without 
name of artist, publisher, printer, place, or date, 
Will any of your numerous correspondents kindly 
explain why such an unusual and extraordinary 
course should have been adopted ? 

Henry F, Hotz. 


6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 

Pomeroy Famity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me who is at the present time the male 
heir of the ancient family of Pomeroy, of Be 
Pomeroy, in Devonshire? The direct descendants 
of Sir Thomas Pomeroy, who sold Berry Pomeroy 
to the Protector Duke of Somerset, continued at 
Sandridge, when Gilbert Pomeroy of Sandridge, 
Esq. (whose will was proved April 8, 1719), died, 
leaving all his lands to his kinsman Daniel Pomeroy, 
son of Paul Pomeroy of Brixham. W.S. 

44, Bedford Square, W.C. 

Tue Porisn Piots AnD State TRIALS IN THE 
Reten or Cuarzes II.—I have a volume of about 
400 pages, very closely printed, type long primer 
(exactly the size of “N. & Q.”), which appears 
to be made up of eight or nine distinct pamphlets, 
differing in date, but uniform as to printing. 
(Dublin, 1678-9.) 

Could any reader inform me who the printer 
was? Was he also the publisher? At what 
price the separate tracts, and at what the whole 
volume was sold? My copy is in very good pre- 
servation, but I would like to know if anyone has 
a better. AGATHOS, 

Portadoun. 

Recur.vEr.—I am desirous of knowing whether, 
on the demolition of the old church at Reculver, 
the monuments and brasses were removed to the 
building which superseded it; and if the parish 
registers, from the year 1650 to 1730, are com- 
plete and in fair condition. L, X. 


Sanskrit Inscriptions 1x Exeranp. — There 
are reasons for believing that there exists in Eng- 
land, apart from public museums and such like 
depositories, several Sanskrit inscriptions on stone 
and copper. It would be very desirable to Ori- 
ental investigators to have a clue to their where- 
abouts. J. H. P. 


TinpER-Boxes.—What works contain the ear- 
liest and most authentic accounts of tinder-benst? 
A. K. G. 
“Up to Syurr.’” — What is the — of this 
common expression? I heard it lately applied 


very amusingly, A very old lady was bent upon 


* We are informed that all special prayers are ne- 
rally read on Saturdays.—Ep. } 


marrying quite a young man, who kept a tobacco 
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and snuff-shop. A friend, after long remonstrat- 
ing, succeeded in turning her from her foolish 
ject. But, in giving it up, she feared she 
might be reproached with acting dishonourably. 
Her friend, however, removed her difficulty, and 
madame; he took you at a pinch, but found you 
were up to snuff.” F.C. 


Queries with Answers. 


Francis Bancrort.—I should feel obliged if 
any of the readers of your valuable work could 
aflord me some particulars of the above remark- 
able man. Fifty-eight years ago I was a resident 
in Great St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. U a one occa- 
sion I witnessed the whole of the school, officers, 
and others attached to it, attend at St. Helen’s 
church, where a sermon was preached by the 
vicar, the Rev. W. Blenkarne. Afterwards Ban- 
croft’s vault above ground was unlocked, and his 


remains were viewed. In the Clerkenwell News, | 


November 28, 1866, are full particulars of what 
then transpired. About twelve months ago I 
passed some very handsome public buildings in 
the Bow road, and was told they were Bancroft’s 
School and Hospital. I well remember the old 
establishment: it was very plain, miserable, and 


rather insignificant. There was also a small | 


burial ground for those who died there, as in the 
case where I now reside. 

In the Clerkenwell News for 13th April last, 
under the head of the “‘ Bancroft Sermon, preached 
at the Church of St. Peter-le-Poor,” are some 
interesting particulars relative to the pious deeds 
and munificent benefactions of Francis Bancroft 


and others, who in their lifetime made provision | 


for the poor that should follow them in times to 
come, &e, ELFIN. 


[Francis Baneroft, grandson of Archbishop Bancroft, 
was for many years one of the Lord Mayor's officers, In 
the execution of his office he not only levied black mail 
on the poor, but on many of the wealthy citizens, who, 
rather than lose time in appearing in court, gave money 
to silence him, which, together with his numerous quar- 
terings from brokers and others, amounted to a consider- 
able sum of money. He so successfully played the part 
of Sir Giles Overreach that he died worth 28,000/.—a sum 
equivalent to 50,000/. in the present day. Owing to his 
mercenary practices, he so incurred the hatred and ill- 
Will of the citizens, that the persons who attended his 
funeral with some difficulty saved his corpse from being 
jostled off the shoulders of its bearers to the church. 

By his will, dated March 18, 1727, he directs: “ That 
my body may be embalmed within six days after my 
death, and my entrails to be put into a leaden box and 
included in my coffin, or placed in my vault, next the 
same, as shall be most convenient; and that my coffin 
be made of oak, lined with lead, and the top or lid 


diverted her by saying: “ Not at all, 


| thereof be hung with strong hinges, neither to be nailed, 
| screwed, locked down, nor fastened any other way, but 
| to open freely and without trouble, like to the top of a 
trunk, And I desire to be buried in a vault which I 
have made and purchased for that purpose, under my 
tomb, in the parish church of St. Helen’s, London, 
within ten days after my decease, between the hours of 
nine and ten o’clock at night; and I do direct that the 
whole expenses of my funeral shall not exceed the sum 
of two hundred pounds.” 

After numerous small legacies and annuities, he be- 
queathed the whole of his real and personal property, 
“as I compute the same to the value of 28,000/., to the 
Master and Wardens of the Company of Drapers, direct- 
ing them to lay out and expend the sum of four or five 
thousand pounds in the purchase of a piece of freehold 
ground for the building thereon Almshouses for twenty- 
| four old freemen of that Company, with a convenient 
chapel and school-room for one hundred poor boys, with 
such other buildings as may be necessary, &c., &c. 
And whereas I have been at considerable expense in 
erecting my tomb in the church of St. Helen’s, I give 
| and appoint the sum of 2/. per annum, and more when- 
| ever needful, for cleaning, preserving, taking care of, and 
| repairing my said vault and tomb. It being my ex- 
press intention and desire to have the same kept in good 
order and repair for ever, whether the church be standing 
| or not. And to that end I hereby subject and charge all 
my estates with the payment and support thereof before 
any of the charities hereinbefore mentioned. And in 
case hereafter there shall appear any considerable over- 
plus of my estate, then I desire it may be applied to the 
improving of this charity, 

“TI give to the said fraternity of Drapers the sum of 
thirty-five pounds to buy six or more silver plates, to 
be by them used and kept in remembrance of me; and 
to the Master, Wardens, and Clerk that shall be in such 
| office at the time of my decease, to each of them, a ring 
of twenty shillings in value, whom I desire to be present 
at my funeral and hold up my pall.” 

Hefurther directs “ That two sermons shall be preached 
annually on a Sunday, in the forenoon yearly, for ever 
in commemoration of these my charities—the one in 
April, in the church of St. Helen’s, and the other in the 
church of St. Michael’s, Cornhill; and that the children 
and old men be present, and the children publicly cate- 
chised.” At St, Helen’s church this anniversary is held 
| on the last Sunday in April, when the Master and Wardens 
of the Drapers’ Company attend. 

Bancroft’s extensive almshouses, school, and chapel, on 
the north side of the Mile End road, in the parish of 
Stepney, were erected in 1735, 


| Dr. Rarrres’s there a cata- 
| logue of this collection, and if so, where can I see 
| one ? . Q. 
[Dr. Thomas Raffles’s collection of autographs are now 
in the library of his son, Thomas Stamford Raffles, Esq., 
| Stipendiary Magistrate for the Borough of Liverpool. In 
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the Memoirs of his father (Lond, 1864, p. 402), this re- 
markable collection is thus noticed: “ The collection of 
autographs, which Dr. Raffles had been gradually but 
steadily accumulating, had now become very extensive 
and interesting. He had for some years past been en- 
gaged, during the few spare hours which he could devote 
to the purpose, in arranging and illustrating them. In 
this task the editor had been his chief assistant, and 
among the happiest reminiscences of the past is the me- 
mory of the evenings which he was now and then pri- | 
vileged to spend with his father, surrounded by his MSS., | 
and agreeably occupied in investigating the past history 
of those whose autographs were, from time to time, be- 
fore them, for the purpose of illustration and arrange- 
ment. ‘The editor soon became inoculated with the taste 
for biographical and historic research, which such an 


occupation can scarcely fail to create, and which his | 


father did all in his power to foster and develope by 
amusing and instructive anecdotes and remarks from his 
own large stores of information. To attempt a descrip- 
tion of the contents of the collection would be quite im- 
possible within the limits of this biography. One series 
alone consists of forty folio volumes with illustrations, | 
and there are at least as many quarto volumes of various 
kinds, exclusive of an extremely rare and valuable col- | 
lection, in seven volumes, of distinguished Americans. 
There are abundant materials for an interesting book 
exclusively devoted to the subject; and the editor may | 
possibly, at some future time, select for publication some 
of the most interesting of the letters and other documents 
which, together with all the MSS. of various kinds, have 
come into his possession.” ] 


Tue “ Myrrovure or ovr Lapy.”’—Can you 
furnish particulars of the above book, which was | 
printed in 1530, “at the desyre and instance,” 
as the colophon states, “of the worshypful and 
devout Lady Abbesse of the worshypful monastery 
of Syon, and the reverende fader in God, General | 
Confessoure of the same.” Are many copies 
known to be extant? Ifso, where do they exist ? 
And has the book ever been reprinted ? 

SARISBURIENSIS. 

(Copies of this very scarce work are in the British | 
Museum, Bodleian, and Lambeth libraries. “ Earl Spencer 
possesses a very beautiful copy of this rare book, from the 
Alchorne collection.” (Dibdin’s Ames, iii, 360.) This | 
work is described in Herbert's Ames, i, 468, and quoted 
by Dr. Rock in “N, & Q.” 2848, x, 51.] 


Ivory, THE MatHematicran ii. 57.)— 
Was he the author of Notes as to the Rights of the 
Burgesses of Scotland (Edin. 1819), which I find 
attributed to “James Ivory, Lord Ivory,” in the 
Catalogue of the British Museum; and if not, 
when did the latter die ? 


. 


[James Ivory, a lord of session, under the judicial title 
of Lord Ivory, is a nephew of Sir James Ivory, the cele- | 
brated mathematician. Lord Ivory resigned his office a 
few years ago, and we believe is still living. ] 


PRIVILEGED REGIMENT, ETC. — 1. Which is the 
only regiment that has the privilege of marching 
through the City of London with drums beating 
and colours flying, and why is it thus favoured ? 

2. Who desired in his will that his body should 
be devoted to the purpose of improving the science 


| of anatomy, and where is the body ae 


. A. Escort. 

Greenwich. 

[1. The privileged regiment is that of the Third Foot, 
or the Buffs, formerly designated “The Holland Regi- 
ment,” and originally formed from the Trained Bands, 
In the month of March, 1572, the citizens of London, in 
obedience to the commands of Queen Elizabeth, selected 
from the several companies three thousand men, who were 
appointed and equipped as “ men at arms” and “ shot,” 
in the usual manner, and instructed in the military exer- 
cises by experienced officers, The privilege of marching 
through the City of London with bayonets fixed and 
colours flying was exercised about 1821, and again in 
1846, in the mayoralty of Mr. Alderman Johnson (when 
the city marshals had directions to receive and attend 
the regiment through the city); and again in 1863, dur- 
ing the mayoralty of Mr. Alderman Rose, 

2. Among others, Jeremy Bentham left by will to Dr. 
Southwood Smith his body for dissection, which is now 
preserved in University College, London, Vide“ N, &Q.” 
iv. 51; x. 188.] 

BLackBuRN.—W hat is the origin of the name 
of the town of Blackburn, in Lancashire, and 
when was that name first given it? I should also 
be glad of any other facts of an archeological 
nature respecting it. Wm. Bracksury. 

Montcalm Terrace, Montreal. 

[“ The Black-burn, or brook, sometimes called the 
Blackwater, or Yellow Stream, rising in the township of 
Oswaldtwistle, tlows to the Darwen at Witton, past the 
town of Blackburn, and gives its name to the town, the 
hundred, and the deanery.” Baines’s Lancaster, iii. 310, 
where a description of this town is given. ] 


Bric-a-Brac. — What is the true meaning of 


| bric-a-brac, and whence its origin ? : 


[ Bric-a-brac (Fr.), odds and ends, Murchand de bric- 
a-brac is a dealer in old iron, copper, brass, pictures, or 
what we call marine stores. } 


Replies. 
GOLDSMITH’S EPITAPH. 
S., ii. 34, 109, 184.) 

Mr. T. J. Bucxtoy is clearly “reckoning with- 
out his host ” when he says that J “ concur in the 
opinion that Johnson should have written ‘ nihil 
tetigit quod non ornaret,’ instead of ‘ Nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit.’” To the best of my know- 
ledge and belief I have given no opinion at all 
on what Johnson should have written—only on 


| what (upon, as I judged, good authority) he did 
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write; and had he so written, I believe still, that 
his Latinity would have been open to grave ex- 
ception, and that the quotation from Pliny would 
be sound evidence in proof. Mr. T. J. Buckron 
seems to think that he “has me on the hip,” but 
I take leave to think that his criticism is far more 
ingenious than convincing. Pliny the younger 
had been adopted by his uncle, was admitted by 
him to the closest intercourse, and eventually 
inherited his estates and effects. Is it not reason- 
able to conclude, then, that whatever he records 
of him was rather from personal knowledge than 
report, and that when he says “nihil legit quod 
non excerperet” it was from as intimate an ac- 
quaintance with his habits and his writings as any 
which could have drawn from Johnson his eulogy 
of Goldsmith? So much being granted, the con- 
clusion is obvious. Whence also the “‘dicere enim 
solebat” will refer to the many conversations 
which the uncle held with the nephew on his 
literary habits and pursuits. Pliny — of his 
relative no less from personal knowledge and ob- 
servation than Johnson spoke of Goldsmith, so 
that I do not see how the oratio obliqua can be 
claimed for one, and the oratio recta for the other. 

What Mr. Buckton calls an “ explanation ”’ I 
should rather call the ground on which Pliny 
made his statement of his uncle’s mode of study: 
“ Nihil legit, quod non excerperet”’—“ dicere enim 
solebat, nullum esse librum tam malum, ut non 


aliqud parte prodesset.”’ Epmuvunp Tew, M.A. 


The grammatical question here, as I conceive, 
depends partly on rather nice shades of distinc- 
tion. I venture to think that “nihil tetigit quod 
non ornavit ” is undoubtedly right ; but I do not 
think that “neque ullum tetigit quod non ornavit ” 
would be so, or, at least, it would be inelegant. 

Again, the question whether “ nihil tetigit quod 
non ornaret” means just the same, depends on 
which of the two senses of tetigit we adopt. The 
Latin language is wanting in the power of discri- 
minating between the two past tenses, which the 
Greek has in the aorist and the perfect, and the 
English in the use of the auxiliary verb. If we 
mean “ He touched, or did touch, nothing without 
adorning it,” ornaret is right; but if it were “ He 
has not touched anything that he has not adorned,” 
I think it should be ornaverit. 

“Nihil tangebat quod non ornaret” would be 
clearly right; but here too, I believe, ornabat 
would not be wrong. 

I greatly dissent from Mr. Buckton’s view 

the potential can never be used in the depen- 
dent clause to convey a positive assertion. I have 
not Zumpt to refer to, but I shall be surprised if 
he goes to this length. 

T cannot look out instances, but Mr. Trw’s 
— from Pliny is evidently a precise parallel. 

cannot understand Mr. Bucxron’s statement 
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that it is a conditional assertion: it is one of a 
string of positive statements, though they might 
be given on hearsay. 

I do not think Mr. Tew’s quotation from Cicero 
will do. The rendering there is “ Laws were in- 
vented which were to speak,” or “of which the 
object was that they should speak,” &c. 
LYTTELTON. 


HOW CATO WAS A PAYNIM AND A CHRISTIAN 
TOO. 
(4 S. ii. 176.) 

The ee given under this title, from an 
old English translation of the Cursor Mundi, has 
set me speculating as to whether any light might 
hence be obtained upon a very obscure point of 
Dantesque criticism. 

Dante, as is very well known, says in the 
lainest terms, in his Commedia, that no human 
ore who did not believe in Christ ever did or 
ever will enter heaven; and he places in hell, in a 
condition of melancholy desire without torment, 
all the most virtuous and illustrious pagans— 
such as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and his own 
Virgil. And yet he tells us in the Purgatorio that 
Cato of Utica is not in hell, but is the guardian 
of purgatory. He had been redeemed out of hell 
(doubtless along with the other souls whom Christ, 
on his descent into limbo, rescued thence), is to 
have a surpassingly glorified body at the general 
resurrection, and, in short, is treated by the poet 
in all respects as a saved soul, and not even as an 
inmate of purgatory in any penal sense. How 
and why is this? Dante is so tenaciously con- 
sistent and logical throughout the Commedia that 
one must at once reject the idea that he has 
excepted Cato from the general fate of paganism 
merely because his character for moral virtue 
stood exceptionally high. Dante must, on some 
ground or other, have brought him within the 
one sole pale of salvation—belief in Christ; as he 
does (with justifying explanations) Trajan and 
Ripheus of troy. 

if have always regarded this Catonian mystery 
as a totally unsolved one. Commentators generally 
pass it by with the fewest words wasted, and the 
minimum of astonishment expressed; doubtless, 
because they are utterly at a loss for a reason. 
The nearest approach to a reason I have seen put 
forward is expressed thus, in the notes to Mr. 
Longfellow’s translation :— 

“ In the description of the shield of Zneas (Eneid, 8), 
Cato is represented as presiding over the good in the Tar- 
tarean realms—‘And the good apart, Cato dispensin 
laws to them.’ This line of Virgil may have suggest 
to Dante the idea of making Cato the warden of pur- 
gatory.” 

Whoever puzzled out this explanation is en- 
titled, I think, to very great credit for ingenuity ; 
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and yet it seems to break down altogether when 
we consider it. “The good” to whom Virgil’s 
Cato was dispensing laws are the very “good” 
whom Dante packs, along with Virgil himself, 
into the limbo of hell: such pagan “good” as 
Hector, Aineas, Junius Brutus, Lucretia, &c. 
The Christian poet, revising the theology of the 
heathen poet, discovered that the good people of 
the latter were in fact in a state of eternal repro- 
bation; and surely the same process of revision 
would have availed for showing that their pre- 
siding legislator, being amidst them, was also in 
a state of eternal reprobation. Virgil represents 
the eminently virtuous pagan Cato as dispensing 
laws to other pagans of approximate virtue. Dante 
represents him as having left all his virtuous fel- 
low pagans in the lurch in hell, and dispensing 
laws (in a certain modified sense) to Christians, 
many of them of very imperfect virtue, but whose 
moral shortcomings were not such as to nullify 
their saving faith. This is a considerable differ- 
ence. And moreover it can, I suppose, admit of 
no rational doubt that the Cato intended by 
Virgil was Cato the Censor; whereas the Cato 
plainly named by Dante is his great-grandson, 
surnamed of Utica. 

Now I learn that the English translation of the 
Cursor Mundi speaks in noticeable terms of Cato, 
the author of certain moral precepts, whom he 
supposes, though erroneously, to be the same per- 
son as one of these pre-Christian Roman Catos. 
It is not quite clear whether he confounds his 
Cato (properly Dionysius Cato, a writer of un- 
certain faith and date), author of Distycha de 
Moribus ad Filium, with Cato the Censor, or with 
Cato of Utica. More probably, I apprehend, with 
the latter; who really is (in the opinion of some 
critics) the author of a certain Carmen de Moribus, 
from which Aulus Gellius has given several ex- 
tracts. The likelihood is, indeed (or so it seems 
to me), that this translator of the Cursor Mundi 
knew quite as little of the distinction between 
Cato the Censor and Cato of Utica as of that 
between either of these and Dionysius Cato: he 
had but a single notion of a Cato “ one and indi- 
visible,” who was all these “ three gentlemen 
rolled into one.” 

What the translator of the Cursor Mundi says 
about his Cato is this (I put it into modern 
English for the sake of simplicity and brevity) :— 


“ Cato, although a pagan, never either spoke or wrote 
aught contrary to the Christian faith. He is invariably 
in accord with holy writ: he who follows Cato’s precepts 
follows those of the Bible. The Holy Ghost, ‘ by reason,’ 
seemed to be in Cato. God grant us grace to follow 
Cato’s precepts, and to be his (query, God’s or Cato’s ?] 
companions where he dwells.” 


All this comes near to saying that Cato, though 
born before the advent of Christ, had an intuition 
of Christianity. 


I would beg to ask a few questions, in the ho 
that some reader or readers of “N. & Q.” may 
able to enlighten me concerning them. 

1. Is this passage a part of the Cursor Mundi 
or is it merely added on by the translator? 

2. What is the date of the Cursor Mundi, and 
also of the translation ? 

3. Was the confusion between the writings of 
Dionysius Cato and those of Cato of Utica (or 
Cato the Censor) frequent in the middle ages? 

4, Can any other citations be produced, of a 
date earlier than the Commedia (say before 1302), 
intimating that Cato was literally or practically a 
Christian in his moral opinions and precepts? 

If these questions can be answered in a sense 
favourable to that view, I shall be much inclined 
to conclude that a kind of medieval tradition, or 

repossession, existed to the effect that Cato of 
Jtica was in some sort a Christian ; and further, 
that this is the explanation of why Dante exempts 
him from hell. W. M. Rosserm, 
56, Euston Square, N.W. 


ADVERSE AND AVERSE, 
(4 S. ii. 178.) 


Richardson endeavours, in his Dictionary, to 
supply the answer which Srr J. Emerson Tex- 
NENT seeks : — 

“ Applied to the act, it is—averse or aversion Fy 
immediately to the feeling, it is—averse or aversion to 
or towards.” 


As far as I can see, this rule is not worth much. 
You can scarcely draw a distinction between the 
act and the feeling in many cases. Campbell, in 
his Rhetorick, says from is the Latin idiom, but 
that to is more agreeable to the analogy of our 
language, for synonymous words are so construed. 
Writers before Clarendon use from, but subse- 

uent writers use to more generally. Todd quotes 
Swift as using to. Spectator (Nu. 7) writes: “It 
is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion ¢o him.” Now this passage, 
though quoted by Richardson, does not establish 
his rule, I think: for here the preposition fo 
stands as an abbreviation for “ in regard to him.” 
This is a case in which we ought to take no 
authority at all, but try to settle it by the exer- 
cise of our reason. Where no ellipsis can be un- 
derstood, from and for (in the sense of in respect 
of, or in regard to) are the only aa I see 
that can follow aversion. In the passage cited 


from Macaulay, if the reader think for one mo- 
ment on the original meaning of the word averse, 
it renders the employment of the preposition to 
absurd : “‘ the majority were averse to despotism, 
t. e. “ were turned from to —— No amount 
of usage can sanction this, 

in regard to adverse to, 
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The etymological distinction embodied in the 


s is simple enough: adverse, as it means | I 


turned towards, represents necessarily the idea of 
ition face to face—the position of opponents 
when engaging in conflict ; whilst averse conveys 
the idea of withdrawal, from a sense of disgust. 
The one word signifies face to, the other face from. 
To reverse this, is to destroy all clearness of lan- 
Custom, if it be in matters indifferent, 
et norma loquendi” must give way in 
cases where it stultifies the human reason to fol- 
low it. “The champions of popular rights were 
averse to anarchy ” is nonsense, and would be so if 
even Milton had written it. C. A. W. 
May Fair. 


Richardson, referring to the word Avert, ex- 


“ The difference between the old verb ‘ to adverse,’ and 
the still common verb ‘to advert,’ is in the application, 
*To advert,’ is to ‘ turn to,’ to look at, to observe, &c. 

*To adverse,’ to turn to or against, with a design to 

resist, or contend against. , 

* Averse to, or from.’ Applied to the act, it is averse 

or aversion from: immediately, to the feeling—averse or 


aversion to, or 
R. F. W.S. 


VARIATION OF SURNAMES, 
S. ii, 91, 139, 167.) 


In nearly all the instances adduced by your 
correspondents, the deviation in orthography or 
pronunciation of surnames has arisen from ignor- 
ance on the of those named; but I would 
call attention to another class who, by accenting 
the wrong syllable, or by the addition or omission 
of a letter, seek to remove some (in most cases) 
imaginary prejudice against, or evil association 
that clings to, the name. - 

Thus, at the time the name of Palmer gained 
such unenviable notoriety, an old lady, a neigh- 
bour of mine, of the same name as the homicide, 
commenced to sign her name Parmer, and con- 
tinues to do so still. 

N othing is more common than to hear the Irish 
name Moran pronounced with the accent on 
the last syllable, Moran, which might lead to its 
being spelled Morann. 

Ican easily excuse the old lady's whim; but 
think that those who, ashamed of their nation- 
ality, seek to hide it by such means, deserve to 
be, with Poe's “ Lenore” — 

“ Nameless here for evermore.” 


The Anglican Monie, I strongly suspect to be 
} Hibernian Mooney; but before I conclude, 
must express my admiration of the ingenious 


gentleman who, upon the appearance of enny- 


son’s famous poem, altered his name from Idle to 


dyll. W. J.C. 
12, Augustus Street, Manchester. 


The variation in surnames assumes curious 
shapes in Ireland. Twaddle is a common name 
in the county of Clare. It is a variation, or rather 
a corruption of, the common name of Dowdale in 
the county of Louth. In the county of Kildare, I 
recently met the name Sugar: it is nothing more 
or less than a corruption of the old Kerry name, 
Sugrue, or 6Shugherough. There are many similar 
instances of such variations. The rather English 
name Mann, sometimes written Man, appears to 
be no other than the old Irish name Meinshagh, as 
I find by an old record in the Ecclesiastical Court 
of Killaloe. Mavrice LENIHAN. 

Limerick, 


I have known a gentleman whose Christian 
name was Charles ; but when Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau’s Emile appeared, the parents of my friend 
yave their child that name, by which he has been 
known all his life, and his son after him. 

The celebrated painter, Paul de la Roche, was 
christened Hippolyte ; and, for abbreviation’s sake, 
was called Pol, by which alone he has been 
known; and habitually signed Paul, excepting 
on legal documents. P, A. L, 


One of the commonest names in this district is 
Hebron (sounded Héb-riin), An entry of burial of 
Anna Abram, in 1602, collated with another, Johan- 
nes Abron, in 1718, accounts for the modern name. 
The name Marsey is of very frequent occurrence 
in my registers. On its first appearance, it is 
Mercer. The not uncommon modern name, spelt 
Rhea in the district, is Rey in 1599, Ray (of the 
same person) in 1600. Danvers (from the name 
of the first Earl of Danby) was already Davers in 
1598; as the pre-name in a family which still 
retains it writes it Danvers, but calls it Davers. 
Poskett, of frequent occurrence, was Postgaite in 
1624, Poscat in 1639, Posket in 1650. 

Some years since, I was asked for several cer- 
tificates connected with a family long known by 
the name of Parsyble. In 1691 the name was 
Persiball ; in 1598, the entry was in the form Per- 
sivallus. The name Balfour, in two different in- 
stances under my own notice, is almost invariabl 
(in one of the two cases, always) shortened into Bell. 
I find the forms (of a surname) Arsam, Arsome 
Airsome, Aresome, between 1613 and 1688, all 
due to a place which is now Airsome; in 1080 to 
1200, was Arhusum, Harhusum, Aresum or Aru- 
sum (Aarhuus). A district in my parish is now 
Ainthorpe: in 1623, the register form is Armit- 
thwaite; in 1751, it was Armthwaite; and in 
Graves’s Cleveland (Carlisle, 1808), it is Arman- 
thwaite. I give these instances, a few out of many, 
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and it would be easy to supplement them with a 
series of interesting transitions from old to me- | 
diwval or modern forms of names of places. 
J. C. ATKINSON. 
Danby in Cleveland. 


I have several times met with persons amongst | 
the poorer classes in the West of England whose | 
names were generally mispronounced, and fre- | 
quently mis-spelt. Here is an instance: a family 
named Crook, nine times out of ten, was called | 
Crute; and as often as not, the name was written | 
the same way. A number of Wingats, also, got | 
transformed into Windeatts—the name of an old 
and respectable family in Devon: probably the | 
latter name was substituted for their own through 
the carelessness in writing of members of the 
board of guardians, or relieving officers, when 
they had to apply to the parish. H. Bower. 


ST. HEREFRID. 
(4 S. ii. 56, 113, 138, 164.) 


Your correspondent F. C. H. says Ais account 
of St. Herefrid in connection with St. Cuthbert is 
“ contained in the fourth book of St. Bede’s Church 
History,” and expresses himself as fairly puzzled 
that I have failed to discover it. If I could dis- 
cover it there (my edition is that of Prof. Hussey, 
1846), I should require a stronger pair of spec- 
tacles than I usually wear, as I think any of your 
readers will readily admit who will take the 
trouble to examine bor themselves, 

Turning to the index, they will find, “ Cudberct 
Pref. iv. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32; v.i.” On the 
perusal of which eight chapters, if they discover 
the name of St. Herefrid at all, or the peculiar 
circumstances attending St. Cuthbert’s death, as 

iven by F. C. H., why then there is an end of 
the matter between us. 

Of that event J can only find this very_brief 
notice (b. iv. ch. 29): — 

“QObiit autem pater reverentissimus in insula Farne 
multum deprecatus fratres ut ibi quoque sepeliretur, ubi 
non parvo tempore pro Domino militarat. Attamen 
tandem eorum precibus victus assensum dedit, ut ad in- 
sulam Lindisfarnensium relatus, in ecclesia deponeretur. 
Quod dum factum esset, episcopatum ecclesie illius anno 
uno servabat venerabilis antistes Vilifrid, donec elige- 
retur qui pro Cudbereto antistes ordinari deberet.” 

The remaining three chapters of this book are 
mainly taken up with a narration of certain 
miracles wrought by Cuthbert’s relics. 

One word as to the chronology. F.C. H. as- 
serts that “ Herebert’s visit to St. Cuthbert oc- 
curred in 686, and that he died the year following, 
on the same day as St. Cuthbert.” e’s account, 
according to Professor Hussey, is, that Cuthbert 
was consecrated Bishop of Lindisfarne on the 26th 
of March, 685; that after two years’ occupancy of 


the see he retired (‘‘ duobus autem annis in ¢ 
copatu peractis repetiit insulam ac monasterium 
suum”) to acity which he calls Lugubalia, where 
he received this visit from Herebert, which must 
have been A.D. 687, the very same year of his 
death. If, then, Bede’s statement be right, that 
of F. C. H. must be wrong, and one or the other 
be justly chargeable with a glaring and hopeless 
anachronism. 

Unfortunately, I do not possess the work which 
Bede refers to (dist. b. iv. c. xxviii.) as “ de vita 
illius et virtutibus ante annos plures sufficienter, 
et versibus heroicis et simplici oratione, conseri 


| simus”; but as F.C. H. bases his authority on 


the History alone, this affects not the question in 
the least. In the History, as far as I can find, the 
name of Herefrid occurs but once, and that in the 
“Cont. Chron.” p. 314. 

As one not too old to learn, or too proud to be 
taught, I am quite open, if in error, to be cor- 
rected ; if ignorant, to be instructed by F. 0. H, 
or by any one better informed or wiser than my- 
self; byt I must have the litera scripta, not the 
ipse dixit. On terms less reasonable than these, 

“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 


Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


Dantet Deror Jonn Dove, D.D. (4" S. ii. 
177.)—No charge of plagiarism can be established 
on the ground of the parallel passages pointed out by 
the Rev. Mr. Grosart. The phrase is common 
property, and is current as a proverb in Italy, 

pain, and Germany, and is probably used as such 
by Dr. Dove. The first edition of the 7rue-born 
Englishman appeared, not in 1701, but the year 
preceding. The lines occur at p. 4, with this foot- 
note appended: “An English proverb, Where 
God has a church, the Devil has a cha pell.” 
This note is omitted in all the subsequent editions 
which I have seen. Wutram E, A. Axoy. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

I notice that the reference has been overlooked 
at p. 177: the quotation from Dove will be found 
at p. 117, the italics being mine. A. B.G. 


The following extract from Richardson's Clarissa 
(I quote from Mr. Dallas’s excellent edition, 
iii. 196), would seem to show that Defoe’s couplet 
is a versification of a well-known proverb—pro- 
bably that quoted by Dove : — 

“ But as Mr. Daniel Defoe (an ingenious man though 
Dissenter) observeth (but indeed it is an old proverb, 
only I think he was the first that put it into verse) — 

* God never had a house of prayer 


But Satan had a chapel there.’” T 


Ineutrn’s (4" 8, ii. 80.)—In 
the Archeological Journal for March, 1862, yout 
correspondent will find an exhaustive article on 
the genuineness of this work, and treating of the 
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subject at much greater length than those named | 

Mr. Macray in p. 141. The paper had been | 
read at the Peterborough Meeting of the Archeo- | 
logical Institute in the preceding year. | 


Roven Prery (4" S. ii. 200.)— 

«] will only add, by way of conclusion, the homely | 

yet animated description of that blissful period The Judg- | 

nent Day, as given by Mr. Ryland of Northampton:— | 

‘What singing! what shouting! what heavenly greet- | 
; ! 


Shall be at that general triumphant church meeting. 


Each shall tell his sweet story and need not be silent, 
It will never be night, there'll be time enough for’t. 


So pray for your brother, my dear friend, fail not, 

For, alas! you can’t think what a heart | have got! 

So stubborn, so stupid, so callous, so cold : 

One half of its wickedness cannot be told. 

But, Lord! thou dost know it: thou only canst bend it. 

Oh, search it! and break it, and wash it, and mend it.’ 

Russell's Letters,” 
“ A Second Letter to the Rev. W. Marsh of Colchester, 
by the Rev. E. J. Burrow, M.A.,” p. 55. London, 
1819, 8vo, pp. 132. 

Had the “dear friend” replied—“I have told | 
my friends that your heart is ‘so stubborn,’ c., | 
and we have joined in prayer for its amendment 
as to the wickedness which you state, and also 
for the other half which from quantity or quality 
cannot be told,”—it is probable that the request 
would not have been repeated. §FitzHopKrns. 


Pocket Suertrr (4" 8, ii. 179.) —Anciently, 
when the shrievalty was not of inheritance, the 
sheriffs were chosen by the inhabitants of the 
several counties. These popular elections, how- 
ever, grew tumultuous; and by statutes of Ed- 
ward Henry VI., Richard IL, and Henry VIIL., 
the judges and the other great officers and privy 
councillors are directed to meet in the Exchequer 
on the morrow of All Souls yearly, which day is 
now altered to the morrow of St. Martin, and 
then and there the judges propose three persons 
for each county to be reported to the king, who 
afterwards, about the end of Hilary Term, ap- 
points one of them to be sheriff. 

The king may, however, by his prerogative, 
make and appoint what are called pocket sheriffs 
Without the usual ceremony. 

J. Fortra Munsy. 


Carrern’s Day (4 ii. 201.)—There can 
surely be no authority for saying that the lace- 
makers of Bedfordshire were accustomed to keep 

Cattern’s Day” as a holiday of their craft, in 
ey of the good Queen Catherine. St. Cathe- 
mine of Alexandria is the patroness of spinsters; 


and the craft of lacemaking being so nearly allied | 
to that of spinning and working in thread, I have 
n0 doubt that the holiday was kept in honour of 

Catherine. Her feast is November 25; and 


| 


if that was the day kept by the lacemakers, there 
can, I think, remain no doubt of the object of the 
holiday. F. 0. H. 


Dovste Tower (4S. ii. 179.)—There is an 
interesting architectural history of Cartmell Priory 
church written by Mr. Paley, and inserted in the 
Guide to the neighbouring watering-place of 
Grange, and printed in Cartmell. He states the 
lower tower was the original lantern of the church, 


| and probably carried a wooden — The upper 


tower is set diagonally on the lower, and sup- 
ported by throwing out immensely strong pointed 
arches across the angles of the original lantern, 
The effect I think far from pleasing, but probably 
unique. Its large coarse belfry windows have an 
unpleasant effect: otherwise the church, especially 
the interior, is of magnificent proportion, rare 
beauty, and exceeded by none in this part of the 
kingdom. Tuomas E, 


DisEMBOWELMENT (4 §. ii. 9, 64, 116, 161.)— 
It was the custom when bodies had to be carried 


| far away for burial to deposit the intestines in 
| consecrated ground near to the place where death 


had happened. 

The Scottish poet Barbour gives a proof of 
this. I quote from an extract made by Sir Walter 
Scott in the introduction to Castle Dangerous." 

The old bard is describing the events immedi- 
ately succeeding the death of the good Sir James 
of Douglas : — 

“ Quhen his men lang had mad murnyn, 
Thai debowalyt him, and sine 
Gert sher him swa, that mycht be tane 
The flesch all haly frae the bane, 
And the carioune thar in haly place 
Erdyt with rycht gret worschip, was 
The banys haue thai with them tane ; 
And syne ar to thair schippis gane ; 
Syne towart Scotland held thair way, 
And thar ar cummyn in full gret hy 
And the banys honorabilly 
In till the Kyrk of Douglas war 
Erdyt, with dule and mekill car. 
Schyr Archebald his sone gert syn 
Off a'abastre, bath fair and fyne, 
Ordane a tumbe sa richly 
As it behowyt to swa worthy.” 

A. O. V. P. 


Srr Amprose S. ii. 159.)—Alex. 
Chalmers appears to have fallen into an error in 
stating that Sir Ambrose Crowley changed his 
name to Crawley. In his will of June 10, 1718, 
ap Oct. 19 following at London (Leeds, 222), 

e calls himself Crowléy, so does his monument ; 
and his descendants so continued to spell their 
name till the family became, I believe, extinct by 


| the death of John Crowley his grandson. 


John’s sister married the second Earl of Ashburn 
ham, whose grandson, the present and fourth earl, 


* Abbotsford edition, vol. xii. p. 273. 
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is now the representative é = A. Crowley. 
fide East ian, iii. pp. 
Vv Anglian, iii. pp. 97, 121.) wee 
Lone Famity Connection 
Livines (4 §, ii. 54, 111, 179.)—The rectory of 
Shere, near Guildford, was held uninterruptedly 
by members of the Surrey branch of the Dun- 
combe family from 1658, when the Rev. Dr. 
Duncombe was instituted rector, until 1843, when | 
his great-great-grandson, the Rev. Thomas Dun- 
aie died ; a period of one hundred and eighty- 
five years. G. F. D. 


Forsters, Eenam, Surrey (4'"8.i.580.) 
I cannot tell Mr. Vernon whether his family sold 
this estate to the next owner to theirs, whose name | 
I have heard of, Mrs. Blathwaite, but I believe 
that they did. From Mrs. Blathwaite or her de- 
scendants, Little Forsters was bought by a Jamaica | 
merchant, Richard Logan ; and after his death it | 
d to his daughter, Mrs. Dobinson, the wife 
of Joseph Dobinson, a tea-merchant (I believe) 
and a magistrate, who, or whose family, sold it 
a few years ago to Mr. Henry Worms, a Jewish 
merchant, who now inhabits the place. It has | 
been called Egham Lodge ever since I can remem- | 
ber it; and in my time also Mr. Dobinson severed | 
the property still more from Great Forsters, by | 
turning the road to Strood, which formerly ran 
all round the north boundary of Little Forsters, 
making a great curve into a nearly straight road 
between Little and Great Forsters. This was a 
decided convenience to the inhabitants of Egham | 
and Strood, but threw both the houses above- | 
named more open to the public view. The | 
road would have been made quite straight had it | 
not been for the objections of my father’s partners 
to bringing the so close totheirasylum. Mr. | 
Dobinson’s offer of a corner of the Little Forsters’ | 
eee on the south of the road, for leave to 
ring the road close to Great Forsters, was re- | 
fused ; and this corner, being of no possible use to | 
the owner of Little Forsters, was planted with | 
trees. It ought to form part of the Great Forsters’ | 
property ; and general regret was expressed in the | 
neighbourhood lately when it became known that 
the liberal offer of the owner of Great Forsters 
for this little corner was not met in the neigh- 
bourly spirit that it ought to have been. 
F, J. 
Lourn (4 ii. 179.) —The Rev. R. 8. Bayley, 
~~ of the Independent chapel, Louth, from 1 
1836, was the author of Notitie Lude. 
Jos. 


Stamford. 


Opopanax (4" §, ii. 54.) — In Simmond’s Die- 
tionary of Trade Products, 1858, this gum is said | 
to be from the Levant; Webster's Dictionary | 
states that it is brought from Turkey, and the | 

es, Witttam Broop. | 


East Indi 


Farrn, Hore, anp ii. 190)— 
The tract was sent to me by post. When I 
noticed it I supposed it to be on sale in the ordi- 
nary way. I believe it was circulated sufficien 
in Birmingham to check the brutalities of those 
zealots who delighted in interrupting the services 
at Mr. Pollock’s church. The title-page is — 

“A Plea for Liberty of Conscience, with the History of 
Mrs. Fardingale and her Red Cloak. Birmingham: 
Printed by Richard L. Grew, 27, Temple Row.” 

Garrick Club. 

Parisn Reersters S, ii, 114, 165.)—That 
some effort should be made for the better pre- 
servation of parish registers, all parties must ad- 
mit. A few years ago I had occasion to refer to 


| two registers, and went to their proper location, 
| the two parish churches. At each place the clerk 


said the registers were at the incumbent's, I 
went thither, and in each case was most courte- 
ously permitted a free and unrestricted 

my object being historical and not personal. The 
registers were each lying in the incumbent's study, 
among Cambridge Calendars, old periodicals, and 
stray memoranda, and I considered the documents 
fortunate in being uninjured. The two reverend 
gentlemen appeared in no way disconcerted at my 
seeing the registers out of their place, and evi- 


| dently regarded their custody as involving no 


more responsibility than the taking care of a 
volume of the Record or the Guardian, I fear 
the same feeling is too general. D. 
Matrnew Bacon i. 43.) —Bacon’s 
Abridgment is supposed to have been chiefly com- 
led from materials collected by Chief Baron 


i 
Gilbert. In Viner’s Abridgment, “ Conusance of 


Pleas” C. nt 3, this work is quoted by the title of 
Gilbert's New <Abridgment, and in Blackstone's 


| Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 323, it is ascribed to Sir 
| Geoffry Gilbert. 


The library of Mr. Hargrave was bought by 
Parliament for the British Museum. Mr. Basil 
Montagu (the baby whom Miss Ray was suck- 


| ling at the time of her murder by Hackman) died 


some years since,* in extreme old age, at Boul 
think. J. Wikis, BCL. 

Easter, Estuer i. 481, 568.)—My own 
impression is, that the names have been synony- 
mous. My wife’s name is “ Esther,” yet some 
“country cousins” call her “ Easter.” Her 
mother’s name is “ Esther,’ yet in her native 


| Cheshire she is styled “ Easter” among her rural 


friends. Her grandmother’s name was “ Esther,” 
but I have some ancient china ware with her 
name inscribed thereon, and there the Christian 
name is spelt “ Easter.” D. 

Noste or Epwarp III. (4* ii. 105.)—In 
answer to P. A. L.’s question, I may state that the 


[* On November 27, 1851.] 
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on the obverse of the noble I mentioned is, 
éEDWARD . DEI . GRA. REX . ANGL. 2 . FRANC. 
p. nys.” There is a small quatrefoil between 
each word. The ship has six ropes (as Rud. i. 2), 
and the cross-yard separates the B from the Hy at 
the end of the legend. 

The Mint-mark, if the Christian symbol can be 
considered as such, is the usual cross patée on both 
sides. On the reverse there is that minute fleur- 
de-lys which appears on a few of Edward III.’s 
nobles, the bottom of which touches the head of 
one of the lions leopardes in the angles of the 
cross fleury. This coin weighs 119 grains, and 


would therefore appear to be of the fourth coin- | 


, in Edward’s twenty-seventh year, A. D. 1353. 
The gold seems to be of the standard purity, 
viz. 23 car. 34 gr. fine, alloy. 

The following rhyme, by some unknown versi- 
fier of Henry VI.’s time, supports the theory that 
the ship is commemorative of Edward’s naval 


successes. (Rud. i. p. 219, 3rd ed.) The lines are— | 


“Four things our noble sheweth unto me — 
King, ship, and swerd, and power of the sea.” 
J. H. M. 


Toaps anp LizaRps Born ‘oF Women (4" S. 
ii, 153,)—That arch humbug, Jean Baptiste Porta, 
in his Natural Magic, 1658, says: ‘“ Neither is it 
hard to generate toades of women, for women do 
breed this kind of cattell, together with their 
children”; and also mentions the case of a man 
“that brought forth scorpions after a strange 
manner, and those did beget other scorpions.” He 
then goes on to speak of the women of Salernum 
and Lombardy bringing forth toads and lizards in 
almost the same words as Topsell, from whom he 
may have quoted. 

orta must be accepted as an undoubted autho- 
rity on this, as on every other subject he treats of, 
for he says in his bombastic preface: “ I never 
writ here nor elsewhere what is not contained 
within the bounds of nature,” and, speaking of 
the incredulous, or “the superstitious,” as he 
styles them, he says: “While they strive by 
arguments and vain disputes to overthrow the 
truth, they betray their own ignorance.” 

Before taking leave of the philosopher, allow 
me to present the following extract to our country 
— as an easy manner of stocking their bee- 

ves: 


“Choose a house ten cubits high, and square every way, 
but let there be but one poe to it, an four wn Pom iy 
one on each side. Put into this room an ox about two 
or three years old, let him be fat and fleshy, then set to 
him a company of lusty fellows, to beat him so cruelly, 
that they kill him with their cudgels, and break his 
bones withall, but they must take great heed that they 


draw no blude of him, neither must they strike him too 


yatfirst. . . . Then cast a great deal of honey 
under him, being laid with his face upwards, and let them 
all go forth and daube up the doors and the windows 
with thick loam, so that no wind nor air can get in: 


about eleven daies after open it again, and you shall find 
the room full of bees clotted together, and nothing of the 
ox remaining besides the horns, the bones, and the hair. 
They say that the kings of the companies are generated 
of the brain, the others of the flesh, but the chief kings 
of all, of the marrow; yet those that come of the brain 
are most of them greater, handsomer, and better coloured 
than the rest.”— Natural Magic, 1658, p. 30. 
W. J.C. 


WALLIsH-BILL (4% S, i. 81.)—Since sendin 
you the query respecting this word, I have had 
occasion to look into Nares’ Glossary, 1822, and 
have discovered “ Welch-hook=a sword made in a 
hooked form.”’ Possibly the word used by Surtees 
in his ballad of “The Rector’s Warning,” may be 
the north-country corruption of Welch-hook or 
bill. J. MANUEL. 


Moruer Surpton S. ii. 83, 117.) —I learn 
from a book entitled Rambles in an Old City 
(Norwich), that there lived in the parish of 
Irstead, some twenty years ago, an old washer- 
woman named Lubbock, who told so many wise 
saws and good tales to the rector of that parish 
that he published them in the Journal of the Nor- 


folk Archeological Society. Mrs. Lubbock is stated 


to have remembered several of the historical pro- 
ee of Mother Shipton and her sister Mother 
Bunch. Amongst others is the following, which 
I think quite explains the meaning of the picture 
in the old Crown and Woolpack Inn, near to 
Stilton : — 

“The men are to be killed, so that one man shall be 
left to seven women ; and the daughters shall come home, 
and say to their mothers: ‘ Lawk, mother! I have seen 
aman.’ The women shall have to finish the harvest.” 

I regret that I cannot refer to the Journal my- 
self, as I am away from all books; but some of 
your readers may be enabled to consult its pages, 
and find some interesting facts relating to Mother 
Shipton and Mrs. Lubbock. Mortrmer Hunt. 

[The notices of Mrs. Lubbock’s proverbs and prophecies 
appeared in the Norfolk Archeology, ii, 291-308, 1849, 
The article is entitled “ Proverbs, Adages, and Popular 
Superstitions, still preserved in the parish of Irstead. 
Communicated by the Rev. John Gunn, rector of the 
parish.”"—Ep. ] 

Water Raeren’s Descenpants (4" S. 
ii. 164.)—I can throw no light on the search of 
your correspondent Mr. Etwes, but think that it 
may interest him and others to know that at The 
Priory, Bodmin, Cornwall, is what is said to be, 
and oA all the appearance of being, an original 
portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, hanging near 
another of his noble-hearted half-brother, Sir 
Humphry Gilbert. The present owner of The 
Priory, Colonel Walter Raleigh Gilbert, is a lineal 
descendant of the latter. A pedigree (of the truth 
of which I have no means of judging), from Thomas 
Gilbert (temp. Edw. II.), the common ancestor of 
Raleigh and Gilbert, is given in the Complete 
Parochial History of Cornwall, now in course of 
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ublication by Lake of Truro, and Hotten of 
iccadilly (vol. i. p. 110). 
Tuomas Q. Covcn. 
“Tne Stamrorp Mercury” (4" ii. 179.)— 
No perfect file of this newspaper is in existence ; 
the most perfect is in the possession of the pre- 
sent publishers of the paper, but it is only com- 


lete for about one hundred and twenty years. | 


id volumes and numbers of very early dates are 
in the hands of collectors, in different parts of 
Lincolnshire. The earliest I have met with is 
vol. vii., commencing January 6, 1713; and as the 
volumes were then published half-yearly, it would 


give January 3, 171%, as the commencement of | 


this newspaper. Jos. 

Stamford. 

I have received the following information from 
a gentleman well acquainted with the history of 
this old and valuable paper. 

The Stamford Mercury was first issued in 1695, 
not 1679. There is not a complete file at the 
office at Stamford. The series there begins in 
1770, and is continued without break until the 
present year. Some earlier volumes are preserved 
there, but the dates are very irregular. A few 
early numbers are in the library at Rushall Hall, 
near Walsall. Several volumes—duplicates of 
which are not, I think, now in the office—were 
presented to the Waddington parish library by 
the Rey. Sir John Every, Bart. They have, I am 
sorry to add, disappeared from that collection; 
and their present place of deposit, if they exist, is 


unknown. If some reader could spare the time, | 


when at the British Museum, to make out a list 
of the years of the Stamford Mercury that are 
there, and would send the same for publication to 


“N. & Q.,” he would be doing a favour to more | 


than one Lincolnshire antiquary.* I have an im- 
pression that there are some early volumes of the 
Stamford Mercury in the Guild Hall library, but 
I am by no means sure that I am not mistaken. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


BroGRaAPHy OF THE CHEVALIER D’Eon 
ii. 131.)—In the two or three last numbers of a 
French periodical, L’ Amateur d Autographes, pub- 


fore the Prince of Wales, between the Cheva- 
liere d’Eon and Mons. de St. Georges ; also several 
letters, and a book on “the Art of Letter-writ- | 
ing,” with his signature, 


* The following papers are in the British Museum: | 


| 


In 1775, were published in London, Les Loisirs 
| du Chevalier d'Eon, 13 vols., in 8vo; in 1779 
| appeared La Vie militaire, politique, et privée de 

noiselle Eon, Chevalier, etc., by De la Fortelle: 
and in 1836, Les Mémoires du Chevalier Bop, 
publiés sur les papiers fournis par la famille, 
Later came out a curious volume, Un Hermaphro- 
dite, by Louis Jourdan. 

I have a Mémoire, wholly in his handwriti 
dated July 27, 1757, from Compiegne, asking the 
minister for a brevet in some cavalry regiment, 
which was granted on August 2. In this memoir 
he gives his Christian names: Charles Geneviaye 
| Louis Auguste André Timothé D’Eon de Begu- 


| mont. There is no — then, of his virili , 

nor was there any doubt about it either, at his 
death in London (1810), according to the Comte 
| de Provence’s surgeon and two English medical 
| men. From all accounts, he evidently was 4 

“ gallant” Chevalier in both senses of the word, 
I also possess a long letter of his: “Au Camp de 
| Northeim le 28, 9t*, 1762,” to the Minister of 
War, signed “D’Eon de Beaumont, Capitaine au 
regiment D’Antichamp Dragons, Aide de raf 


de M. Le Comte de Broglie.” Another au 
letter of his, from Versailles, 1778, is signed “ 
Chee D’Eon.” On the seal, in a lozenge, a cock 
flapping its wings; meaning probably that, as a 
diplomatist and a soldier, he was vigilans et audat. 
he fencing match at Carlton House, before the 
Prince of Wales, was published by Robinde in 
| London. A portrait of the Chevalier D’Eon was 
| engraved by Thos. Chambers after R. Cosway, 
R.A., in 1787; and another by Robt. Cooper, m 
1810, for La Belle Assemblée. PA. L. 


| 

| 

| An autobiography by the Chevalier would most 
| probably have been a mystification, as his life was. 
ecent discoveries, however, have thrown con- 
| siderable light, if not the mystery of the dis- 
| guise of his sex, upon the business in which he 
was employed. It seems that Louis XV. (con- 
sidered the most listless and careless of yoluptu- 
aries), while apparently shrinking from any at- 
tention to the affairs of his kingdom, maintained 
a body of obscure agents, whose business it was 
to exercise a sort of espionage over his majesty’s 


lished in Paris by Etienne Charavay, 26, Rue de ministers, and in fact keep him privately informed 


Grands Augustins, your correspondent E. X. will | 
find (not an answer to his query) but some curious | 
letters of this modern Hermaphroditus. I have a | 

ood English print, representing a fencing-match | 


from this point of view on all matters of diplo- 
macy and other public business which his avowed 
ministers conceived that his majesty was 
acquainted with only through them. It would 
appear that the Chevalier was one of these agents. 
A friend of mine told me he had often met the 


| Chevalier at his father’s house at dinner, at the 


time when he chose to wear the female dress. 
He mentioned, however, that there was little of 
womanhood about him except the dress. 


e Stamford Mercury from May 22 to June 12, 1718; | conversation was that of a man, and after dinner, 


The Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, from 1789, | 
&e.—Ep. 


when the ladies retired, he remained with the 
men, J. HC. 
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Srecta’s Bequest TO STEEVENS’ Hosprrar 
(4° S. i. 410, 491.)—The Pall Mail reviewer, 
after the fashion of the writers in that paper, 
fayoured his readers with his version of what the 
law ought to be, instead of what the law is. An 
exact rule for the point in question occurs in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, ii. 256 ; see also vol. i. 
p. 484: — 

«If a corporation comes by any accident to be dis- 
solved, the donor or his heirs shali have the land again 
jn reversion, and not the lord by escheat, which is per- 
haps the only instance where a reversion can be expectant 
ona grant ina fee simple absolute, But the law, we are 
told, doth tacitly annex a condition to every such gift or 
grant, that if the corporation be dissolved, the donor or 
— shall re-enter ; for the cause of the gift or grant 

eth.” 

I apprehend that if Stella’s gift was void for 

perpetuity, the avoidance took place when it 
was created by the will, and not when it was 
diverted from its original purpose by the failure 
of the limitation upon which it was founded. 
Such an interest as the chaplain of the hospital 
had in Stella's legacy would, in the case of land, 
be a base or qualified fee, as — 
“ in the case of a grant to A. and his heirs, tenants of the 
manor of Dale. This estate is a fee, because by possibility 
it may endure for ever ; yet, as that duration depends —_ 
the concurrence of collateral circumstances which qualify 
and debase the purity of the donation, it is therefore a 
qualified or base fee.”— Blackstone, vol. ii. p. 109. 


The difficulty of finding out Stella’s nearest 
relative living has nothing to do with the merits 
of the case. Possibly the law would consider 
that these words referred to the next of kin at the 
time of Stella’s death, when the task would be 
comparatively easy. But the nearest relative now 
living would be found with certainty, if the estate 
could stand the costs of an inquiry in Chancery. 

J. B.C.L. 


S. ii, 155.) — Richardson sug- 
= the derivation of this word from “ Procel- 
nea,” because it was believed that this ware was 
buried for many years in cells; and quotes in 
support of his opinion : — 
_ True fame, like pore’lain earth, for years must lay 
Bury’d and mixed with elemental clay.” 
Hart, The Confessor, 
R. F. W. 8. 


Jackpaw or Ruerms S. i. 577; ii. 21.) — 
I observe in About in the World, London, 1866, 
no the following statement: “The wretched 

rd had stolen some spoons.” This does not 
accord either with the paragraph quoted by your 
correspondent Wittram E, A. Axon or with the 
well-known Ingoldsby legend. J, MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Four Arses (4 §. ii. 178.)—The parish of | 
Church Dove (Dove Abbey), the of 


Hereford, supplies a remarkable example of four 
aisles. This church comprises a portion of a fine 
Cistercian abbey of the fourteenth century, stated 
to have been built by Robert de Ewias, youngest 
son of Harold, Lord of Ewias, to both of whom 
are tombs in the Lady Chapel. The church is in 
the pointed style, of which the transept, tower, 
choir, choir aisles, and Lady Chapel now alone 
remain. ‘The nave and monastic buildings are 
unfortunately destroyed. The transept (separated 
from the chancel by an oak screen) is used for 


| divine service. The chancel, east of the transept, 


contains a massive altar-table of stone, and is 
flanked on either side by two aisles, the exterior 
one gradually descending about eighteen inches 
below the floor of the chancels, connecting itself 
with the Lady Chapel, having a dwarfed roof. 
The latter is supported at the east by fluted pil- 
lars sustaining five arches and an elegantly groined 
roof, with two lateral arches in the north and 
south, the exterior windows (nine) corresponding 
with them. Further details of this very interesti 

church may be found in a pamphlet by Mr. J. H. 
James (An Account of Abbey Dove Church, §c.), 
ye at the Journal Office, Hereford, price 

8, 3d. ALPHA. 


Chichester is the only English cathedral pos- 
sessing four aisles. The parish churches of Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland; 8S. Michael's, Coventry; and 
S. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, are, I think, the 
only ones with four aisles. The churches named 
by’ Joun Precor, Jun. Ottery, Yelvertoft, and 


| Collumpton, are instanced in Parker’s Glossary, 


along with those at Bloxam, Oxfordshire; S. Mary 
Magdalene, Oxford; and Higham Ferrars, North- 
amptonshire, as having “ two aisles on one side, 
and one on the other”—the nave, of course, not 
being counted. P. E. Masey. 
Manchester Cathedral, and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, have each five aisles. I think Great Yar- 
mouth church, Norfolk, has four. 
Tuomas E. WINNINGTON, 


Otp Batrtap: “Kine ARTHUR HAD THREE 
Sons” (4 S. i. 389.)—The following lines have 


_ been familiar to me since boyhood. Do they com- 
| prise the ballad referred to by your correspondent ? 


“King Arthur had three sons, 
As merry little dogs as e’er you'd see ; 
And he kicked them all three out of doors, 
Because they could not sing. 


“ The first he was a miller, 
The second he was a weaver, 
The third he was a little tailor boy 
With the broad-cloth under his arm, 


“The miller he stole corn, 
The weaver he stole yarn, 
And the Devil ran away with the little tailor boy 
And the broad-cluth under his arm.” 
J. MANUEL, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Istac Taste (4 ii. 178.) —Montfaucon's 
Antiquité Expliquée (ii. 340) supplies the best re- 
presentation of this table. T. J. Buckton. 


Frencu Drove, Wuirttesey S. ii. 177.) — 
In Burn’s Foreign Refugees, p. 48, we read of a 
French minister belonging to this parish : — 

“It appears by the records of the colloque held in 
London in 1646, that Le Sieur Du Perrier, soy-disant 
pastear, of Whittlesey, presented letters,” &c. 

This congregation of exiles existed for a short 
time only, when it doubtless became absorbed in 
that of Thorney, the adjoining parish. The dyke 
called French Drove is in Thorney parish: it is 
youmile there may be another in Whittlesey, but 


never heard of it. The Thorney settlers came | 
over from North Holland to drain the “‘ marsh and | 


drowned lands” that had been granted to Sir 
William Russell and had formerly belonged to 
the monastery. The settlers stipulated for free- 
dom in their religious offices. They used to meet 
for worship at the toll-gate towards Wisbeach. 
For seventy-five years they existed independently, 
and then conformed to the English church. A 
at many names in Peterborough and the neigh- 
urhood still give ample evidence of a French 
origin. The following names I have observed in 
Thorney churchyard :—Flahau, Leahair, Delenoy, 
Durance, Egar, Le Pla, Usill, Beharrell, Mange, 
Sigee. And Burn gives some names from the 
Thorney French register, of which the following 
are a sample, which are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood :—Provost, Gaches, Fovargne (this 
is how the labourer named by your correspondent 
would probably write his name), Le Tall, Ainger, 
Le Fevre, Descamps, Deboo, Harley, Guerin, 
Massingarb. W. D. Sweerine. 
Peterborough. 


Oriern or Envetopss (4* S. ii. 56.) —That this | 
custom obtained in France so far back as 1706, I | 


have authentic proof in an autograph letter of 
Louis XIV., dated Versailles, 29 April, 1706, ad- 
dressed to his son by Madame de Montespan, the 
Count de Toulouse, admiral of the fleet at the 
of Barcelona. 

i 


ng of private, as well as political import, the 


king evidently wrote, sealed, and addressed the 
letter with his own hand: “A mon fils le Conte 


de Toulouse.” 
A Versailles le 29™° Auril, 1706. 
“Jay receu touttes nos lettres aux quelle je nay point 
fait de responses de ma main nous aiant mandé mes in- 


tentions par celles que Pontchartrain nous a adressées. [1 | 
me paroist que tout est en bon train et quil ne manquera | 


plus rien au siege; uous estes assés fort en mer pour de- 
marer deuant barcellonne ; on a portée tant que les en- 
nemis ne seront pas plus forts quils sont au destroit ou 
<lans la Mediterrannée, Les lettres que lon escrit de ma flotte 
me font beaucoup de peine il paroist que lon craint trop et 
que lon trouue que tout ua mal, Je me flatte que uous 
ne feres aucune fausse demarche et que linquiestudes des 
autres ne uous fera pas tomber dans aucun inconuenient. 


Jen aurois beaucoup de peine pour uous et pour moy 

raport au bien des affaires. Je uous ay ordonné de faire 
desbarquer et de renuoier a tovlon un officier condanné g 

mort et uous ne lavés pas fait. Jen ay esté fasché car je ueux 
estre obey. Sil est encore sur mes vaisseaux faittes le sortir 
car je ueux quil se justifie deuant que de seruir. Empeschés 
uos escriuans demander tant de sottises car leurs lettres 
plaines de craintes ne leur font pas honneur et donnent 
des inquiétudes quil est bon déuiter. Jespere que tout finira 
heureusement et promptement a barcelonne et que nous 
uous reuerrons bien tost. 

Lours,.” 


P. AL, 


| Foscoro (3" S. xi. 437.)—In answer to an 
| inquiry some months ago about letters from Ugo 
| Foscolo, I have eleven letters which your cor- 
| respondent may see. RW. 
1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 


SLappine THE TuIens ii. 160,)— 

“On the French stage, tragical effect is understood to 
be given by slapping the thighs, a practice not yet intro- 
duced on the English stage. Elizabeth did not hesitate 
to do this in swearing some of her father’s oaths, and to 
give emphasis to the expression of her will.” 
_ This practice is of great antiquity, for we find 
it in Homer. The emotion of Patroclus on the 
Trojans invading the Grecian camp is thus de- 
scribed : — 

Gp’ Erevra, nal & wewdiyyero 

Xepol ddopupopevos 3° Eros nbda’ 

M1, 397, 


| which Pope translates— 
“ With bitter groans his sorrows he express’d, 
| He wrings his hands, he beats his manly breast.” 
| xy, 458. 
| So again Achilles,— 
’ 
airap 
| Mnp& wAniduevos TlatpoxAjja * 
Ti, 124. 
“ Divine Achilles view'd the rising flames, 
And smote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims.” | 


xvi, 155. 
And Mars himself,— 
“As adrip”Apns Oadepd wemdtryero 
Xepal dAopupduevos xpoonvda. 
No. 113. 
“Stern Mars, with anguish for his slaughter’d son, 
Smote his rebelling breast, and fierce begun.” 
xv, 126. 
This certainly is not Homer; but Pope, with bis 
usual judgment, has substituted for an action 
almost ridiculous to English feelings that which 
expresses to them sorrow and emotion. It is to 
be observed that both thighs are represented to 
be smitten; unp2 is always in the dual number. 
The most ancient form of oath of which we read 
was by putting the hand under the thigh of the 
person imposing it, which was used both by 
Abraham and by Jacob (see Genesis xxiv. 2 and 
xlvii. 29). And in speaking of the parts of the 
body, it is remarkable that the ancients appear te 
have entertained a more correct idea of the seat of 
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the tender affections than we do; for of Joseph it 
js said that “his bowels did yern upon his bro- 
ther” (Gen. xliii. 30), whereas we speak of beat- 
ing the breast, and moving the heart, a thing too 
often morally insensible, and found by modern 
discoveries to be altogether physically so also. 


Aycrent AND Mopern Sanscrit (4* S. ii. 93, | 
165.)—The Sanscrit was introduced into India | 
fifteen centuries before Christ (Eichhoff, Parailléle 
des Langues, p. 21), having driven out the lan- | 

of the aborigines of India, which are now | 
only spoken in the southern Deccan, as the Telinga, | 
Tamul, and others (Gildemeister, Penny Cyc., xx. 
$97). Besides the religious Veds, consisting of a | 
hundred thousand strophes of four lines each, | 
composed in the thirteenth century B.c., it includes | 
many works in poetry, romance, philosophy, law, 
and science (Adelung, Mithridates, i. 135). The | 
classical Sanscrit has for about three thousand | 

ears, partly as a living language and partly as a 
earned one, retained the same general structure. 
It was the language of the court of Cashmere as 
late as the twelfth century A.D., and was probably 
in use in the courts of Rajpootana even in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. The Mahommedan 
conquest, however, gave the final blow to the 
language, and it is now used only in learned dis- 
putations in the colleges of the Brahmins (Gilde- 
meister, id, p. 398). The words asked for, as | 
given by Williams, are—Rvm, s. (the spirit), 


WH -fea, aed, WY: -Y mn. 
wea:, Wea, Ara. 
GUT Brad wy: 
m. Gry, s. (spirit) Wl, FIT 


The line of demarcation between ancient and | 
modern Sanscrit may be thus stated : —Whatever 
is found in genuine works prior to the twelfth 
century A.D. may be considered ancient, whilst 
the meaning of European words of invention sub- 
sequent to that date, although expressed in San- | 
serit terms, must be deemed modern ; as telegram, 
telegraph, telescope, microscope, photograph, c., | 
are modern, although expressed in ancient Greek | 
terms. T. J. Bucxron. | 


Royston Crus (4 S. ii. 179.)—I can inform 
Tewars that the MS. list of members of the | 
above club is to be found among the MS. addi- 
tions to Salmon’s Bedfordshire, numbered Gough 


BRANDY, 4. 


Herts, 18, in the Bodleian. It is, however, ren- 
dered verbatim in the letter-press of the Gent. 
Mag. for October, 1783. L. K. 


Ceremontes at Inpuction (4 S. i, 484, 565; 
ii. 20.)—I venture to think the following note, in 
reference to the service in the American Prayer 
Book, referred to anté p. 20, deserving of a place 


in “N, & Q.”: 


“The Rev. W. Smith is worthy of memory for his 
influence over the learning of the Episcopal clergy, at a 
period when scholarship was at a low ebb in this country ; 
for his having left a lasting monument of himself in the 
American Book of Common Prayer, in the Office for the 
Induction of Ministers, of which he was the sole author 
and compiler; and also, especially, for his works in 
Church Music.”—See Sprague’s Annals of the American 
Pulpit, v. 345-349; and Duyckinck’s American Litera- 
ture, Supplement, p. 58. 


This contribution of Dr. Smith to the Prayer 
Book was —— at the request of the Diocesan 
Convention of Connecticut, and accepted by the 


General Convention in 1804, Juxta TURRIM. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By the Rev. R. S. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, M.A. With a Chapter on Perspective 
by A. Macdonald, School of Art, Oxford. Clarendon 
Series, (Macmillan.) 


This is a well-timed book on a subject to which public 
attention is day by day more earnestly directed,—the 
value and importance of art education, and the form 
which that education should assume. It is divided into 
two parts; the first, Theory, treats of art as a branch 
of liberal education,—what the careful amateur gains by 
— it, and what it will be worth to him to have 
earned more or less about Art. Mr. Tyrwhitt declares 
it will “do him good mentally, morally, and physically. 
Mentally, it will train his mind to grasp at ideas of 
beauty ; morally, it will make him thankful for them, 
save him from lower desires, and open to him the way of 
aspiration ; physically, it will teach him how to make 
the hand obey the eve with a perfect service, and give 
him a vast advantage in accomplishments, or sports, or 
serious works of accuracy and skill which depend for 
success on perfect union in action of eye and hand.” 
Mr. Tyrwhitt next proceeds to the Practice, and in this 
division frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
writings and advice of Mr. Ruskin, and more especially 
to the assistance of Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Master 
of the Oxford Art School, the greater part of the chapters 
on Perspective and Water-colour being the work of that 
gentleman. In this division of the work Mr, Tyrwhitt 
has laboured, as it appears to us, successfully to give a 
progressive and coherent system of instruction, in which 


| one step may lead properly into another, and the earlier 


rocesses or exercises be a consistent preparation for a 
ter and more elaborate one. If gentlemen both in and 
out of the House of Commons, who at one time preach 
up the superiority of French and other continental 
workmen over the workmen of this country in all con- 


| structive and ornamental trades, and at another, attack 


the authorities of South Kensington for their endeavours 
to give our working-men the art training which their 
continental rivals receive, would reflect that, while such 
superiority exists, trade, work, and bread must and will 
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go from England to France and Germany, they would 
themselves be better patriots and sounder political econo- 
mists. Mr. Tyrwhitt takes a wider and more patriotic 
view of the matter, and his Handbook of Pictorial Art is 
well calculated to promote the study of art as a branch 
of general education ; as his directions, if carefully studied 


and diligently followed, are to promote among English | 


artisans a readier eye, a firmer hand, and greater taste 


and facility in the production of works of decorative and | 


ornamental character. 


Half Hours with the Best Letter-writers and Autobi- 
raphers ; forming a Collection of Memoirs and Anec- 
dotes of Second Series, By Charles 
Knight. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Few men have written more books for the instruction 


and amusement of the reading world than Mr, Charles 


Knight,—none have written better. Every work that he 
produces is distinguished by a kindly and intelligent 

irit of criticism, and a thorough love of the good and 
the beautiful. The object which Mr, Knight proposed 
to himself in the First Series of the present work (which 
is no exception to this rule) was, “to supply brief 
memoirs, or characteristic traits, of many distinguished 
persons, in connection with the records of their own 


thoughts and feelings, as preserved in autobiographies, | 


in diaries, and in familiar letters”; and this is well 
carried out in the volume before us, which differs, how- 
ever, in one respect from its predecessor; for while it was 
no part of Mr. Knight’s original plan to include unpub- 
lished letters, yet having permission to print for the first 
time some interesting letters of Robert Southey and of 

George Canning, he has very wisely availed himself of 

such permission, and thereby added fresh interest to a 

work already sufficiently attractive. In the present 

volume there is abundant variety, as a glance at its con- 
tents will show; for in addition to the documents to 
which we have already referred, we have pleasant papers 
on the Paston Letters, the Percy Correspondence, on 

Cowper’s Autobiography, Junius and Woodfall, Edmund 

Gibbon, Thomas De Quincey, and many essays of the 

likesagreeable character illustrative of the lives and let- 

ters of persons who have won for themselves names which 
we love to keep in remembrance. 

Sciography, or Radial Projection of Shadows. By R. 
Campbell Puckett, Ph.D., Head Master of the Bath 
School of Art. (Longman.) 

The science that teaches the correct projection of 


shadows, as a means of expression of form, should be | 


comprised in the essential subjects of study for Students 
of Art; and as we believe no progressive text-book upon 
Sciography has yet been published, Dr. Puckett has 
done good service by the preparation of this carefully 
prepared and profusely illustrated little volume. 


Reliquie Aquitanice : being a Contribution to the Archeo- 
logy and Paleontology of Périgord and the Adjoining 
Provinces of Southern France. By Edouard Lartet and 
Henry Christy. Edited by Thomas Rupert Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, &c., Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. Part VI. (Bailliere.) 

This important series of illustrations of the weapons, 


tools, and ornamental work, in stone, bone, and horn, of | 


the pre historic cave-dwellers of Périgord, and of the 
osseous remains of the contemporaneous animals, in- 
creases in interest as it proceeds, The present Part con- 
tains an account of the human remains found in the caves, 
nd plates of the crania, &c. &c. 


| 
| 


Tue Leton three years | 


ago Mr. S. C. Hall, in a “ Memory of Leigh Hunt ” that 


appeared in the Art Journal, drew attention to the fact | 


| to the gentlemen by whom they are req 


! 

| that no suitable monument marked the grave of 

| Hunt in Kensal Green Cemetery, and he suggested that 
one should be erected by private subscription, He con- 
sulted Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., on the subject, and 
that gentleman kindly consented to execute a bust and 
pedestal for the mere cost of the work, Mr, Hall then 
applied by letter to friends and admirers of the poet, and 
about 70/. were paid or promised. The estimated cost of 
the entire work is 1502, and it has been determined to 
raise the requisite 80/. by public appeal. Contributions ma 

be paid to Mr. C. Hall, at the Art Journal office. toMe 
Edmund Ollier, 10, Victoria Grove, Kensington, W. the 
| Hon, Secretaries ; or to S. R. Townshend Mayer, PRS. 

| Hon. Treasurer, 25, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Cheques 
and Post-office orders should be crossed “ Ransom, Bow 
verie, & Co.,” that firm having kindly consented to act 
as bankers of the fund. 


Jacos VAN Lenner.—Mr, Jacob van Lennep, one of our 
foremost poets, historians, and philologists, is dead. The 
Dutch literature loses a man in him whose capabilities 
were acknowledged and valued even beyond the boun- 
daries of the Low German language. Most of his novels 
—widely circulated in his own country—have been trans- 
lated into French, English, and German. He was bornat 
Amsterdam in the year 1802, and died at his country re 
sidence at Oosterbeck, near Arnheim, on August 25, At 
the Low German Philological and Literary Congress, the 
Tenth Session of which was opened to-day in this city,a 
proposal was made and carried nem, con. to erect a monu- 
ment on his grave, the expenses to be defrayed by means 
subscription.—H, TrepEMAN, 

he Hague, August 31, 1868, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
uired, whose names and ad- 

dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Krasy’s Barvoewaren Taeartise. Vol. I. avo, orig. cloth. Pickering. 

Cranissa. Vol. I. 12mo, calf, 17 


| Horron’s(C.) on Mansvnation. Newcastle-on-Tyae 


770. 
(Rev. W.) 12mo, 184. 
Taansactions or raz Rovat Society or Connwatt. 
Any volumes. 
Buicart's (J. T.) Cuoncues or West Connwart. 8vo, 1865. 
Wanted by Bookworm, 14, Market-Jew Terrace, Penzance. 


ve ta Socréré Rovate pes Antiqvaines pv Nono. Copen- 
hagen, 1840-1813, pages 1—176; and 1848, 1849, pages 145 to end of 
volume. 

Wanted by Mr. Brabrook, 23, Willes Road, N. W. London. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


Univensat or Booxs ow Ant.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum, 
London, W. 

Ownatev. The quotation,” Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 
occurs in Armstrong's Art of Preserving Health, ii. 542. 7 . 

M. C. (Newry.) For the supposed origin of the phrase Paying 
through the nose,” see“ N. & Q." Ist 5. i. 421; fi. 348. 

W. C. (Richmond) must apply to the publisher for the information. 

H. W. will find Um song,“ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate 
sings,” in Shakspeare's Cymbeline, Act II. Sc. 3. the 

eee Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of 
Publisher, and of ali Booksellers and Newsmen. “tan 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & oz 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and 
or, tree by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. - 

Nores ano Queares” is ished at noon on Friday. and 
issued in Pants. The Subscré tion for 

wded direct from t Poet 
of G. Serre. 
‘also all Communications 


i Post Office, in 
autinoton Sraset, Sraann, W.C. 
von ras Eprron be addressed. 


Norss & Quenrs” is registered for transmission abroed. 


six Months f 
yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which oy be paid 
at the Stranc vour 
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RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
PANY. 
For particulars apply to to Ge Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 


Local Agents, or at t 
64, CORNHILL, cent 10, REGENT STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W F. THOMAS & Co. 
[HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 


MACHINES, rrom £5 5s. 
iy LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


© and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at 111. ils. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “ Cheap- 
ness of Production. 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


[THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


This Instrument has a clear magnifying power of 32,000 times, shows 
all kinds of Animalcul# in Water, Circulation Es the Blood, &c. &c., 
oe of Food, Milk, &c., and is just the Microscope that every 
puree tist, Schoolmaster, Student, and Working Man should 


a, is tg Bethe bet by the Press (and all scientific men who have seen 
the best, cheapest, and most simple microscope ever in- 


has twenty times the power of the Coddington or Stanhope 
scope, and is twice as good as the celebrated Rae Microscope (w 
been awarded so many prize medals), as mey be inferred from the foe 
lowing letter received from Mr. Rae himself : — 


“ Cantiste, Decewnen 12th, 1867. 
“an To Mr, McCulloch, Philosophical Instrument Maker. 


Having come of you, -Plate Lenses, I to 
rms for supplying me wit! 20 gross, as I con- 
sider them superior to Yours, & 
“ RAE & CO., Opticians, Carlisle.” 


book of full 
persons wishi furth 
ng further particular and testimonials, must send 
Address, A. Philosophical Maken, 
ucher Street, Birmingham 


USE ONLY THE 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


on pLREMATURE DECLINE.—The unwary and thoughtless may 


Hollow medi: 


WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 


Amontillado character, pure, very soft, and unbrandied, recommended 
ith 7 Per dozen. 3Ms.; bottles and cases 4s. per dozen extra 


and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. (cask included) equal to 7 dozen, 
lll.4s, A saving of 2s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid to all Eng- 
land and Wales. Per Quarter Cask. gulls. Ceask ncluded), equal 
tol4dozen, 211. 14s. A goving of 3s. per dozen. Railway carriage paid 
toall England and Wales 


W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
Terms, Net Cash. 


,* MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
iced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on a Wines). One guinea per dozen. 


A genuine real! fee old Port 36s. jozen. Termscash. Three dozen 
rail paid. W ATSON, Wine } Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of Square, London, W.C, Established 1841. 


Full Price Lists post free on vepoliontion. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


At 36s. per dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 


CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), |, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE SHERRY 36s. 


& BUTLER. solicit attention to ‘their 
PURE 8ST. JULIEN CLA 
At 18s., 208., 248., 308., and 36s. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., 728., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
Superior Golden Sherry .... 
Choice Sherry Pale, Golden, 
HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 24s., 308., 36s., 428., 
from first-class Shippers 30s. 
Very Choice Old P 
‘CHAMPAGNE. 
At 36s., 42¢., 488., and 60s. 
Hochhei b Rudeshei Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
60s.; Joh nd inb 728., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
Gruphausen, and 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 488., 608., 
66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s.; fine old Sack Malmeey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, 


and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs sot every description. 

On receipt of a Post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 
forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, prepared 

from the Malvern Water, so long celebrated for its purity. Every 

bottle is protected by a label having name and trade mark.—Manufac- 
testes, London, Duty. Bristol, Glasgow, Malvern. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS and 

TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; Ladies 

ardrobe Trunks, Dressing Fg with Silver Fittings; Despatch 

Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 50 other articles o Home or 

Continental Travelling.— THLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and Patentee, 37, WEST SL RAND, 

London, W.C. 

Also, Allen's Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bedsteads, 
Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


jar GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


sOLD by oll all STATIONERS throughout the World. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. Terms, no cure, 
ay. Numerous respectable references, among which are All 

Sy lergy-houses, Margaret Street, W.; the Rev. W. Kichards, 
33, Albany Street, Kegent's Park ; Moniack Castle, near Inverness; 
St. Margaret's Convent, peeeraes White Hall, Cumberland ; Ridley 
Hall, Northumberland ; College Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 
ittart Street, Deptford, 


&c.— Address JOHN EDWARDS & CO., 1, Vansittart 
London, 8.E. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. IL. 5, "6g, 


Ready on AUGUST Ist, price 5s. 6d. cloth boards (Free by Post), 


GENERAL INDEX 


SERIES THE THIRD 
(VOLS. I—XII.: 1862—1867) 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


“ And in such Indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large.” 


Troilus and Cressida, Act I. Se. 8. 


Extract FroM PREFACE, 


Six rears having elapsed since, following the example of other Joint Stock Companies—for what is Norges Amp 
Queniss but a Joint Stock Company fer the promotion of historical truth ?—we rendered to our subscribers ag 
account of our stewardship, we have called in once more the assistance of our highly skilful literary accountant, 
and in the following pages submit to public inspection his balance sheet, which will, we trust, show most satisfac 
torily how great has been the gain to historical, biographical, literary, antiquarian, and philological knowledge ia 
the last twelve volumes of Norges AND QuERiEs. 

The late Lord Brougham, whose name can never be mentioned by us without grateful acknowledgment for many 
unsolicited acts of friendship, was once good enough to declare to us his opinion that “ NorEes AND QUERIES Was 
most useful, most valuable, and made ten times more so by its admirable Indexes.” Lord Brougham was perfectly 


right. Intrinsically valuable as the contents of the many volumes of NorEs AND Quertes must be for the informa- a 
tion they contain, they would be comparatively useless but for the ready means which the Indexes afford of turning a 
the information stored up in them to instant account. Without such Index they would form i, 
“One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.” a 
But with such an Index as is here set before the reader, which well deserves Bayle’s definition of an Index, “ the 5 
soul of a book,” the buge confusion springs into regularity and order, and the curious masses of information are at a 
once available to the student. i 


How vast and how varied these masses of information are, one little fact will serve to show. In the series of 
Indexes, of which the present is the third, there will be found nearly EIGHTY THOUSAND ARTICLES, many of them 
furnishing references to the best authorities on the special subjects to which they refer. 


The First Series of Nores AND Querres, in Twelve Volumes, was brought to a close at the end of 1855, by 
the issue of a Genera Inpex. Of the utility of this IspEx, The Times spoke as follows on June 28, wear 

sources of information upon their respective subjects.” 

A Sconp Sertes of Twelve Volumes was completed at the end of 1861, by the publication of a similar 
/Genera Lypex, of which Zhe Times of November 8, 1862, remarks : — 

te holars vable subject, ‘from predestination 
sles slik: for in the pases of this Beerpbodv's Common-place Brok no comes book, which will be found mot 
to those who pussess Norges ano Qusaiss, and indisp ble to the hers after the * curiosities of literature.’ ” 

Of these Two InpExes a few Copies may still be had, price 5s. and 5s. 6d. respectively. 


W. G. SMITH, 43, Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Miadieress 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the ssid County. Saturday, September 5, 
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